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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 
Session 1864-65. é 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on Tuurspay, October 13, 
when Professor MALDEN. M. A., will deliver the INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE, at Three o Clock precisely, on“ Greek 


de CLASSES. 

Latin—Profeesor Seeley, M A. 

Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstücker. 

Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 

Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 

Hindtstani —Professor Syed Abdoollah. 

Bengali and Hindu Law— Professor Gannendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujärati— Professor Daädabhai Naoroji. 

English Language and Literature —Professor Masson, M. A. 
French Language and Literature — Professor Casaal, LL. D. 
Italian Language and Litera ure— Professor De Tivoli. 
German Language and Literature — Professor Heimann, Ph. D. 
Comparative Grammar — Professor Key, M. A., F. R. S 
Mathematics Professor De Morgan. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy — Professor Potter, M. A. 
Physiology—Protessor Sharpey, LL. D., M. D., F. R. S. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry Professor Williamson, 

F. R. S. 

Civil Engineering Professor Pole, F. R. S., M. I. O. E. 
Architecture — Professor Donaldson, Ph. D., M. I. B. A. 

Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)— Professor Morris, F. G. S. 
Mineralogy— Professor Morris, F. G. S. 

Drawing Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany— Professor Oliver, F. L. S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil) — Professor Grant, M. D., F. R. S. 
arc | =| 2 and Logio— Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 

Ph.D., 8. 

Ancient and Modern History — Professor Beesly, M.A. 
Political Kconomy— Professor Waley, M. A. 
Law—Professor Russell, LL.D. 
Jurisprudence—Profeseor Sharpe, LL.D. 

Public Reading and Speaking Charles Furtado, Esq. 

Evening Classes, by the Professors above named, of the re- 
spective Classes, viz., German, Italian, French, Geology, 
Practical Chemistry, and Zoology. 

Residence of Students.—Some of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a register of persons who receive Boarders into 
their Families. The Register will afford information as to the 
Terms and other particulars. a 

JOHN ROBERT SESLEY, M. A., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1264. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, the 3rd of October. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
. FACULTY OF ARTS. | 
Session 1864-65. 
SCHOL [PS and EXHIBITIONS. 
1 ANDREWS RANCE EXHIBITIONS. 
hts Por Classics and Mathematics. 


Three Entrance Exhibitions, called Andrews Exhibitions, will 
be awarded after competitive examination, to Candidates not 
already Students of the College, being not more tian eighteen 
years of age, on the Ist of October, 1864: one for superior 
merit in Classics, one for superior merit in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosopy, one for superior merit in Classics, Mathe- 
matics and Natura! Philosophy combined. Each will be of 
the value of 301. per annum, tenable for three years. 


-" ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. 

At the ond of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Prizes, of 
Wl. each, will be awarded to Students of one year's standing, 
on the result of the College Examination : one to the greatest 
proficient in Classics, the other to the greatest proficient in 
Pure and Applied Mathematics. 


ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS, 1864-65. 

At the end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Scholar. 
ships, of 501, each, will be awarded to students of two years’ 
standing, on the result of the College Examination : one to the 
greatest proficient in Classics, the other to the greatest pro- 
ficient in Pure and Applied Mathematics. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A Scholarship of 15“. a year, tenable for two years, will be 
awarded every year to the Student of the Faculty of Arts, of 
not more than one year’s standing in the College, whatever be 


—— religious denomination, and wherever he was previously 


and whose age when he first entered the College did 
not exceed eighteen years, who shall be most distinguished by 
general ency and good conduct. 

JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurieprudence of 201. a- year, 
tenable for three years, will be for competition in November, 
1864, and in November of every third 2 also a 
4 Scholarship in Political y, of 201, a year, 
tenable for three years, in November, 1865, and in November 
every third year afterwards; and a Ricardo Scholarship 
in Political Economy, of 201. a year, tenable for three yee, in 
Sovemmber, 1866, and in November of every third year . 


COLLEGE PRIZE FOR ENGLISH ESSAY, 51., for 1864. 


LATIN PROSE ESSAY PRIZE 
Reading-Room Society’s Prize) 5l., for 1865. 

For copies of the regulations concerning the above-mentioned 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, application should be 
made at the Office of the College, where Prospectuses of the 

of Instruction and other information may be obtained. 

0 show the Courses of Instruction in the Col- 
lege in the subjects of the Examinations for the Civil and 
Military Services 


2 CHAS. O. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
July 22, 1864. l * 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The CALENDAR for 1864-65, Part I., containing the Pro- 
Medima of the Faculty of Arte and Laws, of the Faculty of 
Entran 


ne, and of the Junior School, with fall particulars of 
fies of 2 Exhibitions, Scholarships, an d 1 — — 3 
tter, a 0 
Office of the Gol 83 personally or by le 
AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
10th September, 1864, . 


18 COOPER'S (ALTERED 1 ENGAGEMENTS in LONDON and ELSEWHERE, 


to which I am appointed, as Oxford,” ‘‘ Braintree, Essex, 


R 1864 AND 1865. 
1864, 1865. 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. | _ DECEMBER, JANUARY. FEBRUARY. | MARCH 
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* 7 Sydenham. Chapel : a! Bishopsgate- 3 Baptist 
3 o E | Shouldham- ee, { BurTon-on- Noel's.) 
M 10% V. Todd's.) 8 6˙ Street, Edge Baptist out, E. C. ee — — 
2 W. WY Chan 1. ma ( Anerley General 
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W 12 Association : at t. South W 11 (Rev. W. 1 M 6) Praed street 
r M 12 (Rer. k. R ( Rev. 0. E t uf Ga |) a? 
les Pict) fp. 1. banden; 1 dhe Chad) 
: F 13 Metro- 
Independent F 11 | i 
8 76 Chapel; Zat 12 | on Baptist Th 9 — — 
M 17.) Caledonian- oberg St. George’: ey Chapel: F 10 Bethnal’ 
T 18 road, Isling- T #18 ‘Ch Ny M 13 Abbay-road,| ™ , 
W 19 (B. 5. =f Ww 14 | (Free Metho Generat T 14 St. John's — 
E. Davies'.) M 14 Th is é Baptist W 15 Wood, N. W 
15} dist) Can ‘ 
T 15 7 READING. F 16 1 8 15 Chapel 7 (Rev. w. Independent 
Primitive |W 16 hs ber iy 8 M 16 Borough-rd , Stott’s.) |r 7 | Chapel : 
Methodist 1 wl me * — 3 Southwark, 3 Oity- road, N. 
Th Chapel : 1 W 138 8. T 14] (Rev. A. 
20 Cooper s- : . (Rev. J. Rev. C. H. Hannay’s.) 
F 21 gardens, nr. fn 17 ( 188 sey | |. Harcourt’s ) Spurgeon's — 
Shoreditch F 18. Aseovintion - Rev. d U pn 16| Students: Hall of 
3 — 10, Fitaroy- Holy Trinity 6 Spurgeon's 17 eae 15 Citys * 
„. Students: 9 * V. 
equare, W. M 19 School : Fer 20 Metro- & rnacie, 
Primitive W a1) dinand-pl. | — | 9 politan = John-street 
8 223 6 Ce alk-farm- a acle, Independent Chapel : 
M Chapel: |. 20 a og road, N.W s 10 [ Chapel: Th 16] Bedford 
Phillip-st., |’ : J. General M 20} Arundel-sq., F 174 Row, M. C. 
M 21 / Caledonian- 5 . 
\ Hoxton, N mum l ˖ ‘ Hon.& Re 
Ir 221 road, Isling- | ES | Islington, 8) — ( mus” 
apel : 2 | (Rev. Theop. 
Surrey W 28 | ton, 5. (Rev. Mi < Commercial- 42 1 1 Noel's.) 
Chapel: E. Davies 3 7 Wesleyan 4 r \ y's.) 
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Th 27 en Fogg = Young Men’s Ga on nore ; by’) 8 urgeon’s 1 21 (Eesex.) 
F 28 (ner New. Th 24] Christian |S 25 | street With Irn 26 ( Milton fall, Th 23 Students: W. 22 
(Rev. td Kf 52 Association : out, B.C. IF 27 Camden iF 24 Metro- P . 
(man Hall’s.)|" 1 p See Town, N. W — litan Th 29 (Feel Grove 
* Fitzro a 9 44] Institute: 
Frimitive i Baptist 8. Green N n. 
5 4 Baptist 2 NewChe oh Baptist 8 2 Loot. 
apel: ptis — ewChurch- aptist 6 ure 
8 30 J. Cooper's- |3 27 { Chapel: |T * ee ties [Mt 30) Street, og { Chapel : t 27 { Hall, or Free 
M 3] ) Sardens, nr. M 28} Grafton-st., W 28 House Stokelr 31] Edgeware- M 27 Shacklewll/T 28} Methodist 
Shoreditch |T 29 Fitzroy-sq., Th 29 Newington road, N W. $74 Green, N. W 29) Chapel: 
Church, |W 30 W. (Rev. C. F 30 ** (Rev. Dr. 1 J. S. rn 50] Woolwich, 
1 Marahall’s.)| — e Burns’.) Stanion’s.) |F 31 8. E. 


Letters to be addressed Thomas Cooper, N e Christianity, 41, Euston - road, London, W. O.,“ or at the town 


N. B.—@orrespondents are especially requested vor to put ‘‘ Post · ofſios on their Letters. 


Ummon: HALL, GOR DON- 
SQUARE. 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxford; Professor of His- 
tory at University 2 London; and late Assistant 
Muster of Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal—GEORGE O. DE MORGAN, M.A. Lond. 
STUDENTS at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE are RECEIVED 
to RESIDE in the HALL under isci 


Discipline. 
There are Twenty-nine Sets of Rooms, at rents varying from 


101 to 601. the Session. 


Bills for board, &., paid weekly. 

The HALL will OPEN for the SESSION in Ocronrn next, 
at the same time as University College. 

For particulars apply to the Honorary Secretary, or the 


Principal. 
HENRY P. COBB, Hon. Sec. 
September, 1864. 


EW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of 1864-5 will commence on Fripay, Sep- 
tember 30, when the Introductory Lecture will be delivered by 
the Rev. Professor GODWIN, at Seven o’clock p.ra. 

Information respecting the Ministerial and Lay Student De- 
partments of the Institution * be obtained on „ 
to the Secretary, at the College, Finchley New- road, N. W. 


W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 


OT. THOMAS'S-SQUARE CHAPEL 
S 1 * ‘ 


“fhe above Chapel having been closed for Repewing and 
other Improvements, will be Reopened on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
14th. 


The Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., will Preach in the 
Morning, Service to commence at Twelve o'clock ; and the Rev. 
J. — pe a be B. A., in the Evening, Service to com- 
mence at Seven o’clock. : 

On SunpDAy, Ocroser 16th, the Rev. CLEMENT DUKES, 
M. A., will Preach in the Morning, and the Rev, WILLIAM 
KIRKOS, LL.B., in the Evening. 

The Sunday Services commence at a Quarter to Eleven 
o’clock in the Morning, and Half-past Six o’clock in the 
Evening. Collections will be made after each Sermon. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


The AUTUMNAL MBSTINGS will be held in HULL, next 
month, The following is the intended order of the Services: 


On Monpay Evenino, the 17th October, there will be a 
PUBLIC DEVOLIONAL MEETING in ALBION. STREET 
CHAPEL, at Seven o'clock, N. B. The Inaugural Address of 
the will be delivered at this Meeting, and not as 
usual on the Tuesday Morning. 


The MARTIN OS of the ASSEMBLY, consisting of P 
Ministers, and Delegates, will take place in FISH-STRE 
CHAPEL, on Tugspay Morwina, at Ten o'clock; and by 


adjournment, at the ame place and hour, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, 


The Rev. HENRY ALLON, the Chairman of the Union, will 
! 


Preside. 


On Torspay Evenina, a PUBLIC MEETING, for the 
Illustration and Enforcement of Congregational Principles, 
will be held in FISH-STREET CHAPEL, at Half-past Six 
o'clock, 

JAMES SIDEBOTTOM, Esq., of Manchester, in the Chair. 


On WEDNESDAY Evenina, there will be a PUBLIC MEET- 
ING in HOPE-STREET CHAPEL, on behalf of Congrega- 
tional Missions. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, EFaq., of London, will preside. 

On Taurspay Eventna the ANNUAL SERMON to the 
UNION will be preached in ALBION-SUREET CHAPEL, by 
the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., of Edinburgh, Divine 
service to commence at Seven o'clock, 

A PUBLIC BREAKFAST will be provided by the Friends in 
Hull, on FRIDAY MORNINd, in SALEM CHAPEL SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, for hie Members and Friends of the Board of Educy-_ 


tion. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., in the Chair, 


Ss 
Gentlemen requiring accommodation during their stay 7 
Hull are requested to intimate the same without delay to M 

J. G. Milner, 14, Bridge-street, Hull. E 


d. SMITH, 
R. ASHTON, Secretaries, 


Congregational Library, Sept. 13, 1864. 
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r[OTTENHAM-COURT- ROAD CHAPEL 


WILL BE 
OPENED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
On Tuurspay, 29'h 3 ae 
. VES SPENCE, D D., of Poultry Chapel, 
sag aA Pree in the Morning: and 
b _ SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster, 
1 . Evening. 


ice to Commence at Twelve o'clock; 
wann ing at Seven. i 
Dinner in the Loom at Three. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., in the Chair. 


On the following Sunpay, 2nd October, 


The Rev. JAMES W. BOULDING, Minister of the Chapel, 
Will Preach Morning and Evening. 


Morning Service to commence? at Eleven o'clock ; 
Evening at Half-past Six. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
th th, when the following Ministers 
will be held during the — w * 


| On Tuurspay EVN Nd, 6th October, 
The Rev. HENRY 2 of the Congregational 
on. 


On THursDAY Evenina, 13th October, 
The Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, Hare Court Chapel, 
; Canonbury. 
On Tnunspay Eventna, 20th October, 
The Rev. THOMAS JONES, of Bedford Chapel. 
On TavUrspay EVENING, 27th October, 
The Rev. JAMES W. BOULDING, Minister of the Chapel. 
Services to commence at Seven o'clock. 


On SunDAY, 30th Ootober, 
The Rev. JAMES PARSONS, of York, will Preach 
Morning and Evening. 
Morning Service to commence at Eleven o’clock ; 
Evening at Half-past Six. 


A Collection after each Service. 


(JONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
LEWISHAM. 


The next HALF-YEARLY MEETING will take place on 
Tosa. Oct. 265, at the CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, 
BLOMPIELD-STREET, FINSBURY, when FIVE CHILD- 
REN will be ELEOTED froma Li-t of Nineteen—the Sons of 
Congregational Ministers. The Poll to commence at Eleven, 
and close at Two o'clock. 


New Subscribers, on or before the day of Election, entitled 
to vote. 


Surrey-square. GEORGE ROSE, Secretary. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERATIL, ELECTION, held at 
the CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, on Tuespay, Sept. 27, 
1864, the following were the Successful Candidates :— 


Wood, Jessie C......... 2,159] Bishop, Richard Alfred 863 
Jollyman. Elizabeth .. 1,640] Smith, Adam Mansfield 768 
361 


James, Thomas +o Sear, Susannah ....... 724 
Hughes, Henry Martin 1,086 | Williams, Joùhnn 694 
Chamberlain, William.. 1,044 | Shindler, Robert ...... 656 
Bat cher, Thomas 5 6 „ „6 „60 870 Ward, William 5 „ %% „%%% 0 572 


meres Jane 
I. VA 
W. WELLS KILPIN, Hon. Secs. 


ALBERTLAND, AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


The TWELFTH VESSEL, under the auspices of the 
CHRISTIAN COLONISATION ASSOCIATION, will sail on 
the lat Novemper, 1864. The favourite Clipper GANGES, 
2.000 tons, has been apecially engaged for the conveyance of 
this party. 40 Acres AND UPWARDS OF LAND FREE. 


F iculars apply early (pre-paid) to Samuel Brame, 3, 
At. py Axe, Lihcabell-alvet. London, E. C.; or to 73, 
Edmund-street, Birmingham. 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STRERT, W. C. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


This Hospital is not Endowed, but is wholly dependent on 
Voluntary Contributions for support. 


FUNDS are urgently needed. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 


BANKERS : 
Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. Herries. 


FYOSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Committee earnestly seek the Sympathy of the Chris- 


tian Public, for the many Sufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benefits 
of the Charity since its establishment in 1841. The expenses 
are necessarily very heavy. 

DowaTions or Susscriptions will he most thankfully 
received. Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lom- 
bard-atreet, 


GEORGE BURT, F. R. O. S., Hon, Secretary, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


JORSYTH’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS.— 
FORSYTH'S “COBDEN” HOTEL, 87, ARGYLE- 
STREET, GLASGOW, Central, Elegantly Furnished, Com- 
modious, and Perfectly Ventilated, Also FORSYTH’S 
HOTEL, ABERDEEN. 


| MPERIALHOTEL, SACK VILLE-STREET, 
DUBLIN 


The attention of English and Foreign Tourists visiting 
Dublin is respectfully invited to the advantages which this 
extensive Establishment affords in its good accommodation and 
moderate charges, It is centrally situated, in one of the finest 
streets in Europe, directly opposite the General Post office, 
and within a few minutes’ drive of all the railway and packet 
atations, Phoenix Park, Zoological and Botanic Gardens, 
Ko., o. Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths, with separate 
omy 3 . and Smoking Rooms all on the first floor. The 
fixed o of ls, is made for attendance, which includes all 
gratuities to servants. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house. 
Qualities and prices will com advantageously with any 
house in the trade, ASII and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, City, 
ath and opposite the Railway Stations, London-bridge, 


A BRITISH SCHOOLMASTER, being 


about to give up his School for an important object, 
would be willing to TREAT with a MASTER, As it is a 
Mixed School, a Married Man would be preferred. 


Apply to Mr. H. Lock, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


* 
Aa 


COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


TRADE MARE, 


On each 


THE BULL'S ‘HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cantion-street, London, E. C. 


To LET, FURNISHED, a DRAWING- 
ROOM FLOOR. comprising Two Rooms, suitable for a 
Gentleman engaged during the day. Partial Board if required. 
Terms, including attendance, 163s. per week. References given 
and required. 
Address to H., care of I. Woolliams, 9, Arundel-place, West- 
bourne-road, Barnsbury, where Cards of Address may be 
obtained. 


PO DRAPERS.—WANTED, a PARTNER, 

with 4001. or 5001 , to Join the Advertiser, who is about 
COMMENCING BUSINESS in commanding premises in one 
of the best townsin the West of England. A man of Christian 
principles preferred. 


Apply by letter (or personally, on Thursday, the 29th, Four 


p. m.), to Partner, Noncouformist Office. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED iwmediately, in a Dissenting Family, an 
active, well-educated YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to the 
GROCERY TRADE. Will have a good home, and thorough 
business training. A premium required, 
Apply (with specimen of boy’s handwriting) to Mr. J. W. 
McMichael, 82, High-street, Bridgnorth, References to former 
apprentices given. 


ECHANICAL ENGINEERING. — Im- 

portant to PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—YOUNG 

MEN are TRAINED in MECHANICAL and THEORETICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


For particulars, apply to BE. Hayes, Engineer, Watling 
Works, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


PREPARATORY EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 


ROVE HOUSE, THE GLEBE, CHAM- 
PION-HILL, CAMBERWELL, 8. 

Principal, MISS LANGION, daughter of Mr. J. Langton, 
— Lond., Head Master, Boys’ Model School, Borough -road, 

on. 

The arrangements for Boarders are superintended by Mrs. 
LANGTON, 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev, Hugh Allen, D.D., 
Rector of St. George's, Southwark, 8 E.; the Rev. Edward 
Steane, D.D., New House Park, Rickmansworth, Hertford- 
shire; the Rev. Charles Stanford, 11, Grove-hill-terrace, Cam- 
berwell, 8.; Matthew Henry Hodder, Esq., 69, The Grove, 
Camberwell, S.; Hugh Owen, Esq., Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
S. W.; — Young, Esq., 1, The Crescent, Camberwell- 
grove, 8. 

A Prospectus sent on application. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 

regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers, : 

Mr. VERNEY is assisted by experienced resident Teachers 
English and Foreign. The Pupils are carefully trained in 
good habits, and fitted for active Business Pursuits. The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high and healthy; the food is of the best descrip- 
tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate. 


A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


OMERTON COLLEGE (the Training 
Institution of the Concregftional Board of Education), 
PREPARES TEACHERS for INFANT and JUVENILE 
SCHOOLS. Young Men between the ages of Eighteen and 
Thirty, and Young Women between Seventeen and Twenty- 
five, of decided piety, and posseasing suitable mental qualifica- 


tions, are eligible for admission in January, April, and Sep- 
tember. Nn suf 


N N 4 to be addressed to the Rev. W. J. Unwin, 
LL. D., The College, Homerton, London, N. E. 


MUILL-HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, N. w. 


The SECOND QUARTER of the SESSION commences 
WEDNESDAY, October 12th, 1864. 
Applications for admission to be made to the Rev. G. D. 


Bartlet, M.A., Head Master; or Dr. George Smith 6 
tional Library, Finsbury. rs » Congrega 


H{ *24-PARK SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


The Rev. Dr. BREWER respectfully iaforms his fri 
that the NEXT SESSION mit te — 4 
October 4th, a 

e premises, which are situated in a fine open, and 
healthy suburb, are within a short distance of the ra, 
ang close to the omnibus roads. meme 
asters are engaged for the Foreign Lan D 
Drilling, &c., and the Principal 2 his — — 
to the education and training of the Scholars. Terms. from 
35 to 40 guineas per annum, 


Reference permitted to the Parents of the Pupils. 


OARDING SCHOOL for T N’S 
B SO Ns, ROCHFORD, — . 
Principal—Mr, GEORGE FOSTER. 
beats 2 3 Circulars at Messrs, Mead and 
N. B. Preparatory Department at Forest-hill 


4ONDON.—To MINISTERS, CHRISTIAN 
4 FRIENDS, and others.—Mrs, BERNARD res tfully 
solicits the kind patronage and recommendation of the above 
to her Private Hotel and Family Boarding House : thorough] 
clean and well-aired beds insured; about five minutes walk 
trom King’s-cross, twelve to City Terminus, where there are 


2d. omnibuses to all parts. 1, Granville-square, Wharton- 
street, „ Bed, breakfast and attendance, 3s, 


Hou, with EDUCATION, for LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


Miss VINCENT (Sister of Mr. Henry Vincent), has had long 
experience in Teaching, and can confidently undertake] the 
Training of Young Children. Her House is in a very healthy 
situation, and the strictest attention is paid to the comfort of 
those entrusted to her care. 


Apply for prospectus and references to 15, Alfred-place, 
Talbot-road, Camden-road Villas, N. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC 


Patron: His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 


Redecorated and reopened.—Professor Pepper's New Lecture 
on Sound and Acoustic Illusions,” will commence Sept. 29th, 
and will include an imitation of the Talking Head of 
Albertus Magnus—Professor Wheatstone's Telephonic Con- 
cert— Mechanism of the Piping Bullfinch—Genuine Speaking 
Machines—Pichler’s new and beautiful experiment, showing 
Harmony and Discord—The Ghost Lilusions aud Scenes as 
usual (J. H. Pepper aud Henry Dircks, joint inventors) by Mr. 
J. L. King—New Musical Entertainment by Mr. R. Coote, 
illustrating the Story of Sindbad the Sailor.” Paganini's 
Ghost will perform daily, at 4.30 and 9. 30, fall those difficult 
variations on one string and with one hand for which the late 
Paganini was so celebrated, — Admission to the whole, Is. 
Open Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON ; 


AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


At the Annual Meeting, on the Sth inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the Report to tle 
Shareholders :— 


FIRE BRANCH. 


The Premiums of the year 1863 reach< A the sum of £341,668 
Being an Advance of .. oe 50 as „ £40,977 
over 1862; an amount of increase exceeding that of any pro- 

vious year. 
The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been en- 
hanced in four years by the large sum of .. £113,353 


The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was. £75,993 
itto, ditto, 1063 .. „ £88,966 


Showing an Increase in one year f. eo £12,973 


Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 
ment of the Royal within the last few months may be reckoned 
its action with t to the losses sustained by the explosion 
of the Lotty Sleigh, which, although only consistent with the 
general tenor of the conduct of the Company, and ultimately 
proved to be no more than what had been done in former 
times by the oldest and most proverbially honourable among 
its contemporaries, yet attracted attention and public favour 
by its unhesitating promptness, 


As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio of pro- 
gression have been attained in the present year, so it happens 
that the largest profit which it has ever fallen to the Directors 
to record has likewise on this occasion to be announced. The 
balance of Net Profit on the year has amounted to «83,545; 
of which sum £34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend 
and Bonus, and the large balance of £49,444 been carried to 
Reserve. 


LIFE BRANCH. 


The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the new busi- 
ness transacted in the last year, is most promising, and the 
advances made, year by year, in the amount of new insurances 
effected, show clearly the estimation iu which the Company is 
held, The following is a statement for the last five years :— 


Net Sum Assured on New Policies 
after deducting Guarantees. 

1859 .... £484,470 11 10 ooee §«6 18,086 0 5 

. 449,241 16 2 Kee 15,079 17 10 

n 521,101 17 0 sexs 16,627 18 0 

i aa 701,427 15 3 9 22,333 18 2 

„ 752,546 18 10 wae 24,069 12 8 


This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the Sum 
Assured, and upwards of 80 per cent. on the Premium received 
in the course of five years, may justly be considered as larger 
than any which could have been reasonably expected. The 
first-half of the current year 1864, however, far outstrips the 
ratio of increase indicated by the figures just quoted, as the 
Sum Assured for that period of six months oniy actually ex- 
ceeds Half-a-Million Sterling. 


The rate of Mortality, likewise, still presents highly favour- 
able features, and augurs well for the result to be shown by 
the quinquennial investigation, which is to take place when 
the present year is concluded. 


* M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
August, 1864, 


Net Premiums. 


—— 


[BREN TURES at 6, 54, and 6 PER CENT.— 
The CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED 
: DIRECTORS, 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham Burn. 3 
Harry George Gord , Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Req. * Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 


MaNnaGeR—C, J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one, 
three, and five years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively! 
they are also — to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the guarantee of the 
Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 12, pre sn orld London, E.C. 


(By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVINGS. 


Tue waning of the harvest moon has brought 
us to the close of the summer of 1864. The last 
n-load of corn has been carried home by 
her gracious light, and nearly all through the 
English isles, the fruits of the earth are gathered 
and stored. We are told, by those who are most 
competent to judge, that the result is, in a com- 
mercial sense, satisfactory. We are twenty 
millions sterling better off than it was thought 
we should be. This twenty millions sterling will 
be spent at home instead of abroad. It will dis- 
tribute itself over our own broad acres instead of 
the farms of Indiana and Tennessee, and the 
Danubian Principalities. It will filter through 
the broad fleshy fingers of English farmers 
instead of the yellow hands of the“ Hoosiers ” 
and “Suckers” of the Far West. We shall make 
the profit out of it—no light consideration in 
more than one respect. For a bad harvest means 
pinched households and sullen hearts and coun- 
tenances, and a discouragement to enterprise and 
skill. It means a suspension of all agricultural 
improvements, and a drag on the wheels of 
science. It means stagnation to the labourer's 
condition, and small balances at the Penny as 
well as at the Joint-Stock Bank. It means, to 
thousands, starvation, illness, death, and the 
grave, 

Let us, with all our hearts, thank the Lord of 
the Seasons that He has withheld from us the 
social miseries which, if He had seen fit, we 
might now be apprehending! Let us praise Him 
for His wonderful works to the children of men ! 


Let our — pour itself forth in words and 
looks and deeds—words that shall come upon the 


wretched as soft rain on the arid ground; looks 
that shall gladden like the sun itself; and deeds 
that shall bring forth other works unto 
righteousness as the earth brings forth her 
fruit! All, we hope, feel gladdened that their 
fears have again, as is often the case, proved to 

much worse than their realisations. But the 
oer of gladness of heart isnot enough. We 
should express the feeling, not merely because it 
Will do ourselves good by increasing that 
which we express, but because we thereby 
quicken anew the hearts of others and in- 
Crease their gratitude. The year of a bountiful 
harvest should visibly increase the volume of 
love towards both God and man. It should 
enlarge the heart of a nation, and at the same 
time fill it to overflowing with all the noblest 
Charities of the human life. It should make us 
tender to the erring, and bountiful to the poor, 
as the Father of all Mercies is tender and boun- 

ul towards us, Itshouldjstrengthen us in our 
faith aud nerve us to greater endeavours and 
Freater efforts for those principles which we 

lieve to 1 barmouy with the character 
ol that Being who is the God of Truth, as well 


as the God of Providence. It should level, once 
a year at least, all distinctions of sect and rank, 
bringing us simply as the created and the pre- 
served to the throne of the Creator and the Pre- 
server. 

Well, there ave, as the reader cannot need to 
be informed, special Harvest Thanksgivings. 
They are increasing in numbers every year, and 
the present year has been peculiarly marked by 
their wide and general adoption. As far as they 
go, we are not disposed to decry them. Indeed, 
they present many features which are calculated 
to arouse some, if not all, of the feelings we have 
described. They are apparently spontaneous 
and sincere. They tend, as far as can be judged, 
to increase piety and (to some extent) good feeling. 
It is true that they are local only, and it is also 
true that they are, in more than one sense, 
sectarian. They are local because Sir George 
Grey, as sub-controller of the clergy of these 
realms, declines to permit the Church of England 
as a whole to have a special Harvest Thanks- 
giving service, and the Church of England, as in 

uty bound, submits to the Home Secretary’s 
decision. On bended knees she has begged to 


be allowed to thank the Creator for a special 


national mercy. Sir George Grey considers the 
application injudicious, and refuses his permis- 
sion. It is a good opportunity for reminding 
the spiritual of its subjection to the civil power, 
for teaching the Church submission to the State, 
and for snubbing forward ecclesiastics. Sir George 
takes advantage of it, and inflicts another 
humiliation on the already sufficiently humiliated 
Establishment. Harvest celebrations, therefore, 
are partial only. But not merely in a geogra- 

hical sense. For, first, Dissenters are ex- 
cluded. The State-paid, but at the same time 
State-flouted, clergyman takes upon himself 
the whole conduct of the public service. The 
bodily presence of a Dissenter would, we dare- 
say, be permitted—in fact, could hardly be pre- 
vented—but he must not be allowed to open his 
lips to lead the thanksgivings of the people. He 
is to be reminded on this, as on other days, that 
he is not worthy of the same privileges as the 
Churchman. The clergyman takes at once, and 
as a matter of course, the highest seat in the 
synagogue ; the Dissenter is put on the lowest. He 
might, indeed, take the lowest, as all men should, 
in a sense, be willing to do; but if he should, 
the man who affects to be the only true minister 
of the “ meek and lowly One,” will certainly not 
say to him, Friend, come up higher.“ Church- 
men, in his opinion, are the only people who can 
worthily thank the Almighty for His benefits. 
To them they are covenanted mercies” ; the Dis- 
senters are left to the uncovenanted. 

Harvest Thanksgivings—such, at least, as have 
lately been chronicled—are, however, still more 
sectional in their character than we have now 
described. They are mostly, it would appear, 
managed so as to exclude all Low Churchmen. 
They offer tempting opportunities for the display 
of ecclesiastical millinery and upholstery. The 
High Churchman revels in this ; the Low Church- 
man looks upon it with disgust. But there is 
no disposition to avoid “offending a weaker 
brother.” On the contrary, special pains seem 
to be taken to increase his offence. And so the 
occasion of thanksgiving is made another occasion 
of disunion, and the man who is expressing his 
love and gratitude to the Creator is, at the same 
time, intentionally and deliberately pushing 
away his brother and excluding him from this 
outwardly Christian service. 


This is, as far as it has been expressed in 
action, the Church of England idea of a 
Harvest Thanksgiving. Having, in its opinion, 
monopolised all the grace, it very fittingly 
arrogates to itself the sole right to all the 
praise. One would think that no corn 
grew for the Dissenter, and that the Church 
appropriated all the wheat, barley, and oats, at 
the same time that its clergy were allowed to 
take tithe of those products, Well! we rejoice 
to see them in the attitude, and using the words, 
of praise and thanksgiving. We hope that the 


more they worship the more they will love. But 
we take this occasion to remind them—as gently 
as we can—that, externally beautiful and artis- 
tically esthetic as such services may be, there is 
something which would, in our opinion, be still 
more beautiful, and much more in harmony with 
the Divine taste. This is, to “do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly.” It may be ve 
well, and it is well, publicly to assemble to than 
the Giver of all Good for His bountiful goodness, 
but it is a little incongruous with the feeling 
which prompts to this, to violate justice by dis- 
training a Dissenter’s goods for the expenses of 
your thanks ; to violate mercy by refusing Chris- 
tian burial ; and to violate humility by open and 
undisguised contempt of humble Christian 
brethren. The best ö Thanksgiving which 
the Church could offer would be to give up, at 
the altar of God its pride, intolerance, and hate. 
Instead of this, it offers them as a sacrifice, and 
mixes them with its most fervent praises. 

The Free Churches have had few or no 
Harvest Services. We do not undertake to decide 
whether they ought or ought not to have had 
them. But their members are not released from 
special thanksgiving. If they have been deficient 
in the externals of worship, there is the more 
need why they should cultivate with greater 
carefulness, the worship of the life. We have 
entered on a time when all eyes will be directed 
towards us—when our least faults wi!l be unspar- 
ingly pointed out, and our most incidental 
defects be magnified into necessary charac- 
teristics. We can show our gratitude by holding, 
with greater consistency, all the truth of God; 
by adorning our principles with a gentler life, a 
larger liberality, a firmer faith, and a more active 
effort. For gifts as well as “crosses” are in- 
tended to make us truer. 


There is a kind of gratitude in thanks, 
Though it be barren, and bring forth but words. 


But we need not say it is not the highest kind. 
Better deeds than words. Better still words and 
deeds. Let it be remembered that it was a 
heathen philosopher who described gratitude as 
a virtue so cheap, that the covetous man might 
be pleased without expense; and so easy, that 
the sluggard might be so without labour. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Some eight or nine years ago Punch assailed, with 
what at that time was characteristic vigour, the prac- 
tice which is popularly known as the “sale of souls.” 
He described, in, grave language, the; things which 
were being disposed of; ho pointed out how they had 
no more voice in the election of their future pastor and 
teacher than a slave-girl in the auction-mart at New 
Orleans has over her future destiny. He quoted the 
advertisements from Church newspapers of nice easy 
livings, with good society and fine scenery, just as Mrs. 
Stowe has quoted similar advertisements from the 
New Orleans Picayune, the Charleston Mercury, and 
the Baltimore Sun, of the personal points of“ likely 
slaves. He described the auctioneer, and gave one of 
his speeches. Did you bid, sir? Rap, tap! Sold, 
gentlemen, and a good bargain. Will you step this 
way, sir? The very style and manner so graphically 
described by Mr. Dickens in his American Notes.“ 

Now, this kind of thing is allowable by law, and has 
recently received the very highest sanction and ap- 
proval; but even the most hardened conscience will 
sometimes be in a comparatively tender state. These 
times occur when some one, who is for some unknown 
reason, disliked or despised, has committed the very 
sins which have tended to make that very conscience 
hard. Then the guilt is seen in all its enormity, and 
is dwelt upon with unction and reproof. Take an in- 
stance. Does a High-Church Bishop promote his 
nephew toa deanery, and his son to a registrarship ? 
You will find no reference to the fact in the Guardian, 
but the Record will gloat over it and parade in number 
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after number the selfishness and wickedness of the 
transaction. Does a Low-Church Bishop do the same P 
The Guardian forthwith publishes all the details, 
while the Record is silent until it is provoked to defend 
a “persecuted man.” It is singular, thet of all papers 
the Saturday Review should be open to this weak- 
ness, but it is so. Numberless have been the nepo- 
tisms of its order of clergy during the last seven years, 
yet on none of them has it dwelt. But Dr. Marsh, 
the Evangelical vicar of Beddington dies. It is known 
that there have been some rather questionable trans- 
actions connected with the sale of the Beddington 
advowson; and forthwith the Review preaches 
against the sale of livings, like another Luther 
against the sale of Indulgences. Dr. Marsh also, 
being dead, is held up to scorn and opprobrium. 
The writer says that the Church patronage system is 
the “ greatest scandal” of the Church as “a spiritual 
institution”; but that it is a “ ticklish subject.’ 
Why? Because, either Church patronage is a trust 
or it is not. If it be a trust, then Bishops, Deans, 
and all private patrons violate it. If it be not a trust, 


but only private property, then Christian morals are 


plainly violated. The circumstance which staggers 
the Review 1s, that to sell Church preferments is 
** perfectly lawful ” :— 


The Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience, with the con- 
sent of the Spiritual s, is doing just now a great 
stroke of business.in the sale of livings. f the 
patronage of the Crown—not half in value, but half in 
number of the Crown livings—is at this moment in the 
market. And it would help tender consciences, if any 
such there be among private patrons, if all those ob- 
stacles and difficulties which at present beset the sale of 
a ORT 
8 cere and scrupulous o Eccle- 
2 Gazelte. This is the Church 1 Directory. It is 
the orgati of the Bishops; it publishes their mandements 
and arrangements for ordinations and confirmations. 
— A7 . home Bog — advertisements for 

sale o | properey „every one 
af which stands condemned on the authority of pct he 
tions, and Councils innumerable, as simony, an 
gin of the gre dye. The conseqterice is, that the 
agents use s of the quack doctors, and im- 
a flavour and ay A of immorality to what had 
be pronounced by law to be lawful. 


That is to say, if you can swallow a camel, why not 
awallow a gust? Bat this is not the worst—at 
least, not so ia the eye of the Review, for Dr. Marsh, 
it seems, was guilty of something which the Review 
would shrink from. These are the facts. Dr. 
Marsh was Vioar of Beckenham, and at eighty-five 
years of age, after having been excused doing duty, 
became Vicar of Beddington, a living worth 1, 3001. 
a- year. Why was the change made? The tale is 
thus told :— 

The advowson of Beddington was bought, on the 
breaking up of the Carew property, for about 8,000/., 
wh 2 fair price to the N for a livi 

. @-year with @ young life on it. The late 
rector died prematurely, and the patron, being unable 
to sell beneficio vacante, set to work to manipulate his 
— erty, in which he certainly succeeded, for it is said 

at he sold for 17,0007. what he had purchased at 
8,000. But to do this 1 he was forced to present 
some clerk ; and very naturally he looked out for the 
oldest and most unpromising life in the Clergy List.” 
After something very like a competitive examination in 
senility, and after the rejection of at least one octo- 
narian candidate for the fatness of Beddington, Dr. 
arsh, ct. su@ 85, who had been excused from doing 
duty on account of his age and infirmities, was selected 
by the patron. 

The Review says they are assured that Dr. Marsh 
was the very model of a clergyman,” but it adds, 
notwithstanding, that his clerical course illustrates 
one of the vices of the present state of the law on 
Ohurch patronage ” :— 

Undoubtedly it is an evil and a scandal that any 
parish should be afflicted with an incumbent whose sole 

ualifications, in the eyes of the patron, are that he is 

o very oldest and most decrepit clergyman whom the 
most active searching into the vast range of clerical 
incapacities discover, We do not say that it was 
wrong in Dr. Marsh, under the circums „to accept 
Beddington. The most religious authorities have said 

right.” But it is something more than 
a scandal to a parish that it should be compelled to 
accept for its spiritual pastor and master, one who, how) 
ever excellent, has outlived every capacity, and whose 
highest qualification is that he is eighty-five, and is 
supposed to be tottering on the verge of the grave. 

It is not insinuated that Dr. Marsh made any 
money by the transaction, He merely made himself 
an instrument of putting 9,000/. into the pockets of 
the patron who gave him this very handsome living. 
But is it not, altogether, a pretty illustration of the 
‘¢ gale of souls” ? | 

Dr. Pasey will not let ill alone. He has recapitu- 
lated his charges against the Committee of Privy 
Council, and reasserted his demand for a Clerical 
Court of Appeal. In this Mr. Keble has joined him. 
Neither party, however, meets with any support ; 
and we apprehend that their demand will be suffered 
quietly to drop. The Daily News is of opinion that 
% conflict is at hand,” but we are not so sanguine, 

The Clerical Journal has hit the nail on the head in 


saying, ‘‘ We think it must be clearly seen that it is 


ing | slough of despond. The time will come when the clergy 


the temporalities of the Church which, in some ne- 
cessary degree, curtail the liberty Dr. Pusey seems to 
demand, and that they must be relinquished alto- 
gether before that liberty oan be conceded to us. 5 


We drew attention, a week or two ago, to the cir- 
cular of the four Archbishops in favour of an increased 
support to missions to the colonies. If some intelli- 
gence which has just reached us from Sydney, 
through the columns of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
were communicated to Churchmen, we think they 
would pause before making a response. We learn 
from this journal of the secession from the Church of 
England in New South Wales of one of the ablest of 
her clergymen, who has been twenty years in the 
colony—the Rev. P. P. Agnew. This gentleman, 
addressing a large audience at Sydney for the purpose 
of explaining the reasons which have led him to 
renounce the authority of the Bishop, stated that his 
purpose was to establish there a Free Church on the 
Voluntary principle, according to the rites and tenets 
of the Church of England.” , 


The voluntary principle (added Mr. Agnew) 
has been a matter of deep and serious discussion 
both in the Legislature and amongst the people 
throughout the colony. The evident wish of the 
people had shown itself forth in a way that was 
not to be misunderstood, and in listening to this voice 
he felt his duty become conviction, and he consequently 
entered upon it with the belief of a sure and certain 
success. An and dissent.) I expect opposition. 
I expect it from another quarter —a quarter that can 
command all the influence, and in a great measure the 
treasure of the country; but still I stand on my convic- 
tion and my duty, and I fear no consequences. 


At the close of his speech, Mr. Agnew gave the 
following description of the Church of England in 
New South Wales :— 


I will only detain you further while I answer some 
objections and a few discouraging remarks that have 
been made principally by the clergymen whom I have 
consulted in this matter. What,” say they, are you 
to disturb the peace of the Church?“ But there 
is no peace in the Church of England in this colony. The 
majority of the clergy and the majority of the peo e 
live in a state of anarchy and discontent. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and No, no.“) Did you ever hear a clergyman in- 
quiring kindly about the family or the circumstances of 
some brother at a distance? (“ No, no,” Pes,“ 
and cheering.) Did you ever see clergymen meet to- 
gether for social prayer except in a open and formal 
manner? (“ No, no,” Tes.) Did you ever see two 
clergymen walking arm-in-arm ther through the 
streets of Sydney? (“ No, no,“ Yes.”) Never! The 
only two clergymen thet in my opinion h together 
are the Bishop andthe Dean. (Cheers and laughter.) 
They do hang together certainly, and I sincerely hope 
that it is out of pure love and personal respect ; but, at 
the same time, I might at Sb with the mother of 
Sisera—have they not divided the spoil? (Laughter and 
cheers.) The Church of England in this colony is going 
down a dark and —(applause and disapproba- 
822 out to the clergy the ignis fatuus lantern 
which they denominate a Synod, and which they will 
clutch with eager hands to find themselves at Jast in the 


will have to trust to the people; and if a clergyman 
has so little credit with the ple where there is a 
peopye to trust to, I fear that he has mistaken his pro- 
8 and had better turn his energies in some other 
on. J 


This, it must be admitted, is not a very flattering 
description, nor does it indicate a very flattering 
prospect. The fact appears to be that bishops forget 
that the colonies are not England, and that neither 
clergymen nor men (the words are not synonymous) 
will submit in those countries to that ecclesiastical 
despotism which in England finds sanction and 
protection. 


The Rev. Dr. Brock has written a letter in 
support of the position taken by Mr. Spurgeon, in 
which the language held by the preacher at the 
Newington Tabernacle is vindicated. Mr. Brock 
quotes the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Binney, and 
Canon Wodehouse, in corroboration of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
language, and concludes as follows :— 


No more waiting for relief upon a demurring Parlia- 
ment ; but an adoption without delay of the relief which 
is close at hand! There was a grand ‘Farewell to 

t, a while ago, 4. conscientious Evangelicals 
of the Church of Scotland ; let there be now a grand 
Farewell to t” by the conscientious Evangelicals 
of the Church o gland: just such a farewell indeed 
as was celebrated in my earlier times in one of our 
western cities. Some good men had been constrained 
by the force of their convictions to secede from the 

blishment. They built themselves a house for the 
Lord, summoned their neighbours to a service of com- 
memoration, sang psalms of glad congratulation, and 
then awaited the sermon from the minister, a man who 
had himself some years before been moved to relinquish 
one of the best positions at Oxford and in the Church. 
ree our his gona = — exultant words of the 

postle Paul: en, brethren, we are not chil 

of the bondwoman, but of the free !” 29 


A remarkable addition to this controversy is a 
brief pamphlet published by Mr. Leonard Strong, of 
Torquay, who some years since resigned his living 
in the Church of England, Mr, Strong thus gives 
his history :— 

I was installed (he says) and I returned to my Chris- 


tian wife saying, I am rector of this parish ; I have 


now a field for labour in the Gospel: but Iam a liar.” 


I could never shake this off my conscience. W 
ourselves to the work. I never taught “the Catechism, 


or allowed it in the parish, I did not baptize the child. 
ren of unconverted persons. I often left out parts of 
the Baptismal Service. I never read the whole of the 
Burial Service over the unconverted dead. Indeed. 1 
never used the Prayer-book when I could help it. But 
in all this I was dishonest ; I had promised to use it and 
obey = nc This 1— me unhappy, yet God did 
marvellously bless me in the conversion of si 

black and white, hs ig den 
However, the struggle could not continue. Mr. Strong 
relinquished his post, and is now a Free Church 
minister. 

Last Sunday Mr. Spurgeon again took up this sub- 
ject, stating that it was his intention not to let it drop. 
He reiterated in strong language what he had for- 
merly said. The sermon will be published to- 
morrow. 


We feel obliged, although with some reluctance, to 
call attention to some proceedings at the meeting of 
the Social Science Congress at York. It has, we 
believe, been generally understood, that the platform 
of this Association should not be used for sectarian 
purposes. This year, however, the understanding 
has more than once been violated. The Rev. Dr. 
Hame has taken advantage of it to read a paper 
on the Irish Church, obviously intended to meet 
objections to that most objectionable institution, 
On Monday, Canon Trevor further departed from 
this understanding, by entering into an elaborate 
attack on conscience olauses in State-endowed 
schools, and advocating a system of education of 
which, in every parish, the clergyman should be the 
sole administrator, If this kind of thing is to be 
continued, Dissenters will be compelled, in self. 
defence, to adopt the same course. The sections” 
of the Association will then become the arenas of 
ecclesiastical contention. We have no fear of the 
result so long as free speech is allowed on both sides; 
but if one sect is to be permitted to assert its privi- 
leges and defend its abuses before such a body, 
other sects must have the same permission. We 
hope some member of the Association will lay the 
matter before the Council], and learn whether it is 
really intended that the body should be an offshoot 
of the Established Church, 


RHYMES FOR THE TIMES, 
A HYMN FOR MOTHER CHURCH’S LITTLE ONES, 
Sung by Dr. Pusey. 


Clergy were made to pray and preach, 
And not the law to expound ; 

To reverence what their lawyers teach, 
And by the law be bound. 


Hard words and passages require 
That lawyers should — 2 
While clergy meekly must retire, 
And by their words abide. 


For some who have refused to see 
Their duty thus laid down, 
Resolving still to disagree, 

Have quickly lost their gown. 


The law has stopp’d their wanton talk 
Two longing, lingering years, 

And made them in seclusion walk, 
With sighs, and groans, and tears. 


2 ae! ＋ 2 art thou 

o olergy old and young; 

Oh, may they still more patient grow, 

And tame and rule their tongue. 1 
W. „ 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 
(From the Freeman. ) 


We may excuse a candidate who cannot see his way 
yet to abolish the religious inequality of an Establish- 
ment, but it is quite another thing when he is asked to 
abolish, so far as lies in his power, an odious supre- 
macy tax, not needed by his Church, considered to be 
hurtful to it by its best friends, one which has been 
condemned by more votes of the House of Commons 
than most repealed taxes, and one which is naturally 
especially vexatious to Dissenters. 

e surely need not answer here the old objection 
of dividing and destroying the Liberal party. No 
party is worthy of the name Liberal who is not liberal 
enough to abolish Church-rates. It is candidates like 
Mr. Coleridge who divide it, and the true way to 
prevent division is to make it impossible that such 
men should succeed. We argue for uniting the 
Liberal by demanding that every member of it 
should of one creed on tlie distinctive Liberal 
question of the Wednesday debates. Let it be 
announced from every Liberal constituency,— No 


| compromise man, no vote-shirking man, need apply,” 
and we shall have disciplined the Liberal army for 


one of its great battles. 
But what, now, is our power on this question? 
We believe it is greater than many of our friends 
suspect. Where the Liberal majority is large, as in 
the great towns and London, the candidates are 
generally right enough. Where, again, the ms jority 
is not large, we may turn the scale. We should 
thing it wrong, for any mere crotchet, to use the 
wer in such cases belonging to us; but we cannot 
think that a crotchet which all Nonconformists feel 
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concerned about so v. which the Commons of 
have so often decided in our favour, and for 
ch a majority of its present members have, at 
one time or an , voted. Our power ought, 
therefore, in all such cases, to be pressed to the 
uttermost ; and we are persuaded, if only a begin- 
be made in good time, it will rarely create any 
un tness. The mistake is in permitting mere 
Liberals to get into electoral action before we 
ve done so, and thus te compromise themselves 
with a candidate. The Liberal electors are few who 
would not prefer Church-rates out of the way, even if 
they did not care much about abolition. We cannot, 
therefore, well be too early in making known to 
election managers and candidates, wherever our votes 
puld turn the scale, that we have entered into an 
irrevocable agreement to vote for no candidate who 
cannot ise us his active support on every Church- 
rate division. We need in such cases no public meet- 
inge, no stir through the press, no hustings badgering ; 
ait thould be done long before the day of nomination ; | 
what is needed is for a few leading conscientious 
electors to meet, confer, canvass those like-minded, 
sécure the agreement of the requisite number, and 
then inform the member, and his working friends in 
the borough, of their unalterable determination. We 
speak of what we have known done—of what we have 
hélped to do—and what, to our certain knowledge, 
coritributed very considerably to change a purposed 
| etclesiastical policy of the most fatal character in one 
our Liberal cabinets. Quiet and timely decision is 
is needed to save a Liberal constituency and 
ate from a false position. All is easy when a 
Téberal candidate knows in time the amount of Libe- 
ralism which will secure him a cordial support. 


* . : 


HIGH-CHURCHMEN AND THE PROPOSED 
COURT OF APPEAL. 


2 o controversy between Dr. Pusey and the Times 
On Thursday the Doctor replied to the 
geome reasserting his adhesion to the points of 
pam He refuses to retract any of the 

os strong age” which he had deliberately and 
advisedly employed in regard to the late decision. 
Hé accepts the opinion of the two eminent lawyers 
whom he consulted as to the legal limits of the judg- 
mont, and explains that, ia the condensed summary 
which he asked the Times to insert, he did not speak 
of the final sentence, but of the grounds of the ac- 
which appeared in the body of the judgment. 
letter elicited another leader aesailing his posi- 
tions, and convicting Dr. Pusey either of gross igno- 


raneé or misstatement. The following is a specimen 
of the article :— on 


In both his letters, he has urged that, if it could, 
or Socinians could not be excluded, for their 
| consists in denying that the Son was God from 
; that there never was a time when He was 
nos. Is then, the known agd familiar meaning“ 
of the which Dr. Pusey denounces the Privy 
Council in passionate invectives for garbling? Does he 
really mean that there never was a time when everlast- 
ent was not ; that it is eternal in the same 
L that Almighty God is eternal, eternal in the past 
as as © in the future, never-beginning as well 
1 Or, has he never taken the pains to 
the mysterious word which he uses and interprets 
an oracular self-confidence, and for hesitating to 
fake which, in his own sense, as an essential article of 
he anticipates the sentence of the Divine tribunal ? 
Jeremy lor has pointed out, generations ago, that 
everlas covenant” made with the Jews ex- 
but toa definite period, and that their ‘‘ everlast- 
. ol rr. aa 2 : 8 had 
gran „ * everlasting’ does not always 
in Sctipture, signify an endless duration”; yet Dr. 
Pusey, assuming prerogatives more than human, 
pronounces, e cathedrd, that its signification is uniform 
in and threatens those who doubt it with 
doom of impiety. 
The Times recalls Dr. Pusey’s attention to past eccle- 
siastical controversies as suggesting forbearance— 


It is little more than twenty-three years since the 
religious world was shocked by a new of 
ption which seemed to plain men of all opinions 
ight Jesuitry. It was propounded, as is now well 
by Dr. Newman ; it was defended by Dr. Pusey 
4 pamphlet which now lies before us. That pamphlet, 


ar more argumentative and less intemperate than the 
on which we have commented, does credit to Dr. 
une is generosity, but it vindicates for his friends a far 


| than he now refuses to his enemies. It 
the misfortune of the former that they sympathised 
and practices which it was a chief object of 
the Articles to suppress ; it is, perhaps, an advantage for 
hey te on questions which were 
searcely entertained by the Reformers. Some topics, 
wever, are common to both movements, and among 
them are the sufficiency of Scripture and the nature of 
the future state. On both of these we find Dr. Pusey 
ning the Articles in the Catholic ” direction; and 
on the p Ditto be ol claims toloeatian — a Cathelie as dis- 
m the Roman theory of Purgatory, in a passage 
which Mr. Wilson might have found it worth while to 
quote. Of this interpretation, condemned by the most 
Nanimous voice of the Church of England, which Dr. 
man had fixed upon the Articles, Dr. Pusey says 
that he conscientiously believes it to be not only an 
admissible, but the most legitimate, interpretation, of 
7. Whether he believes so now we know not, but, 
he does, what are we to think of all these anathemas 
t those who, acting judicially, will not arbitrarily 
the loopholes which the Church has left open? 
, The Rev. John Keble also entered the lists in a 
etter more particularly addressed to the question of 
the Court of Appeal :— 


“We imply pro ” 40 . h 
: pose,” he says, that such as believe that 
Tan 18 & serious rievance in the working of the Court 


Committee) in question should unite in peti- 


th 12 2 2 
other Ways roper authorities, and in urging tliem, by 


own to the Constitution, to institute a 


fair and ample inquiry whether any such grievance 
exists, and, if so, in what way it may best be removed. 
The bond granting of this request the mere know- 
ledge that the question was entertained—would, at any 
rate for the present, allay our distress and alarm.“ He 
— on to argue, that the action of this Committee, 

nding as it does to do away with all dogma, tends, of 
course, to the annihilation of our Church. It is only 
a question of time. A little more of this judge-made 
law, and the body of teachers and people still to be 
denominated the Church of England will no longer be a 
Church at all.” The practical point at which he and his 
friends are now aiming is, he says, the really not 
extravagant idea of forming a league or union which 
shall pledge its members to this one definite object to 
obtain, of course by constitational means, an impartial 
inquiry into the 1 state of our laws touching 
appeals in doctrinal causes, with a view to the redress of 
any grievance which may be involved in the same.” 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice, in a letter to the Spec- 
tator, protests against the erection of such purely 
ecclesiastical tribunals for the punishment of heresies 
as Dr. Pusey seems, by his recent pamphlet, to 
desire. He appeals toall the different parties in the 
English Church and among the Dissenters, and to 
the people of England, as to the effect of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in bygone times. He says: 

Had it been triumphant in the days of Laud, the 
Paritan message to the middle classes of England would 
have been silenced, the law and liberty of England would 
have been subjected to the Stuart despotism. Had 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction prevailed when the West- 
minster Assembly was in the ascendant, the witness 
which Episcopacy has borne to the world would have 
been crushed, as well as that which Quakerism has borne 
to the world. With them would have perished the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. Had ecclesiastical juris- 
diction prevailed in the last century it might have tried 
to crush some of the free-thinking which prevailed so 
generally among the upper classes ; it would assuredly 
have crushed the Methodist Gospel to the lower classes. 
The habit of indifference in the Church of that day, 
which some have called its semi-Unitarianism, would 
have been stereotyped ; all the influences which have 
counteracted it would have been stifled. 

Blessings of this kind are what experience teaches us, 
what Scripture teaches us, to anticipate from priestly 
tribunals, Dr, Pusey covets the liberty of the Dissenters. 
That the ancestors of the present Dissenters helped to 
procure us some liberty by their protests against Star 
Chambers and High Commission Courts I gratefully 
acknowledge. If the liberty of their descendants is the 
liberty to persecute and excommunicate each other in 
miniature Star Chambers and High Commission Courts, 
I do not grudge it them. I think, as the best of them 
have thought, that what we are interested in, is a 
Gospel of deliverance to captives, of opening of sight to 
those that are blind. I do not perceive that those 
who have counted this a poor and unsatisfactory trus 
and have grasped at the functions of judgment an 
legislation which God has committed to another class of 
men, have used those functions wisely, or have faith- 
fully performed their own. I find no perversions of the 
moral law so gross, no denials of the God of righteous- 
ness so shameful, as those which have p ed from 
men who have not been quite sure whether they were 
to obey that highest standard which is set before them 
in the sermon on the mount, or those lower but still 
noble standards which are embodied in human juris- 
prudence and in men’s conscience of equity and inequity, 
and who therefore have ended in sebting each of these 
standards equally at nought, have been too much of 
Christians to be just men or English gentlemen, have 
been too much occupied with the transactions in which 
the qualities of ordinary justice and courtesy are 
demanded, not to have an excuse for forgetting that 
they have any call to be like their Father in heaven. 
The whole story of ecclesiastical tribunals seems to me 
a mere repetition in various forms of this contradiction. 
I see also another as startling. The plea for these 
tribunals rests on the inadequacy of secular wisdom and 
secular power. None have done so much to exalt that 
which they affect to disparage. As the Sanhedrim, 
after pronouncing its own sentence, arose and went to 
Pilate, so in all times the secular arm has been invoked 
to support the feebleness of the spiritual. Civil 
trib honestly confess that they cannot with their 
punishments reach the secresy and subtlety of spiritual 
offences. Ecclesiastical tribunals practically confess 
that the power of the N is unreal, that the power 
ok the flesh is that in which they believe. 


BROTHER IGNATIUS. 


On Monday evening, Sept. 19th, Brother Ignatius 
delivered a lecture at Newcastle on the revival of 
monasteries. From a sympathising report in the 
Newcastle Chronicle it appears that the Rev. R. 
Thompson, of the Caledonian Church, protested 
against the lecture being commenced with prayer ; 
but that Mr. Lyne was loudly cheered when he 
insisted on invoking the Divine blessing. There was 
a good deal of interruption. The rev. gentleman 
said he was to preach in the theatre on Sunday, as 
he was shut ont of the churches ; but for what 
reason he was shut out he did not know. He 
believed in the Prayer-book from beginning to end, 
and he wished it to be kept intact. He signed his 
name to the Prayer-book, and as a conscientious 

reon he wished it to remain as it was. He was a 
Church of England clergyman, and with God's help 
no 8 would drive him from the Church. 
He selected the Order of St. Benedict because he 
thought it was more in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the English Church. It was conducted on 
the most strict principles, and if any of the brethren 
offended, he was immediately dismissed from the 
order. He (Brother Ignatius) was determined that 
no scandal should circulate about the doings at the 
monastery. The lecturer,” conclades the Chronicle 
reporter, was frequently applauded for the clear, 
lucid, and eloquent manner in which he propounded 
his peculiar views. His strong determined look and 
commanding voice seemed to enlist the audience in 
his favour whenever he began to speak, and all 
interrupters were unceremoniously treated with 


— 


cries of ‘ Kick him out,’ and Shut up. In many 
parts of the lecture, Brother Ignatius waxed grand! 
eloquent, and quite enraptared the audience. He 
had no desk in front of him, but walked about on 
the platform, and he seemed quite a proficient at 
attitudinising.” 

The Norfolk News contains a letter from Brother 
Ignatius, in which the extraordinary letter of one 
of his monks is thus referred to :— 


I have seen the absurd and ridiculous letter which 
Brother Augustine wrote. I can only account for it 
by really believing it was penned during a temporary fit 
of insanity. Nevertheless, our rules compel his expul- 
sion, for his having infringed the orders of the House, 
first, by writing a letter secretly, secondly, by attempt- 
ing to procure a photograph or anything else, without 
leave. I do not, cannot, and will not believe that this 


alluring the boy from his home, nor was it to fascinate 
and beguile dear children, and to supplant their parents 
in their affections.” There has never been any letter 
written to any child before from the monastery, either 
to boy or girl, as Mrs. Hase has been led to insinuate, 
except by myself, and that with the full knowledge of 
parents. I am thankful to say that I do not write any- 
thing thet I am ashamed of, and if any young persons in 
Norwich to whom I have written would like to gratify 
a curious public with my letters, they are perfectly at 
liberty to send them to the Norfolk News. I only hope 
they may prove beneficial to their readers. Truth I 
always wish to come out, and at once. As the letter in 

uestion was really written, I am not sorry the Norfolk 

ews has published it; it is a scandal, Jt happened 
without my knowledge ; I knew 2 of it till I saw 
it in the Norfolk News this morning. I am very much 
grieved to think that Satan has so far succseded in 
bringing trouble upon our great and most holy work ; 
but in the end I am convinced that we shall find it was 
for our good, the strengthening of our faith, and the 
furtherance of our sacred cause. For myself, my treat- 
ment of the young people who throng the monastery, 
boys and girls, will be unaltered. If they require it, I 
| shall punish them as I always do; if they deserve it, I 
shall reward them with kindness and encouragement ; 
sometimes even giving them “ fruit,” ‘‘ hymn-books,” 
and other presents.” I am so much pressed for time 
that I must conclude, hoping to write at length in a day 
or two. Had the Norfolk News been a Christian news- 
paper, it would have omitted my name on this occasion, 
which it has already tried, but in vain, to scandalise. 
As, firstly, I am 200 miles away; and, secondly, I had 
nothing to do with this business, 1 know that neither I, 
nor my work for God, will be injured by this late 
— 1 though Satan and the Norfolk News will doubt - 
less try their utmost.” 


A “Free Cuurcne or SwWID nN.“ — There is now 
building here a church which is to be called the Free 
Church of Sweden, to which I have been told the 
Royal family and many other people of influence have 
subscribed. The difference between it and the Hstab- 
lished Lutheran Church will, I believe, not be great. 
I have been told that it will chiefly consist in the 
congregation having the choice of their own pastor.— 
Stockholm Letter. 

PLAGIARIZING SERMONS.—A meeting of the Glas- 

w Presbytery was held on Wednesday last; Mr. 

orman Macleod, moderator. A lengthened dis- 
cussion took place on several of the pleas in answer 
to the libel filed against Mr. Porteous, tee of 
Bellahouston, who, it will be remembered, had been 
proceeded against on a charge of preaching sermuns 
that were not of his own composition. The effect of 
the Presbytery’s finding was to hold the libel irre- 
levant. Mr. Galbraith, on behalf of the libellers, 
appealed to the Synod. 

REFusaL OF BuRiIAIr-RITES.—In the parish of 
Luckington, Wilts, the other day, a respectable 
farm-labourer lost by death his youngest child, aged 
thirteen months, and having already two children 
buried in the parish church applied to have this 
one interred with them. However, to the surprise of 
the bereaved parents, they were informed by a mes- 
senger from the clergyman that the child not having 
been baptized in the church, it would not be allowed 
as usual the rites of Christian burial, but the sexton 
might bury it, if they liked, without. After consulting 
the pastor of the Independent church, Sherston (of 
which the father is a member, and by whom the 
child had been baptized), it was decided to bury it in 
the chapel cemetery, where the usual burial-service 
was to the comfort of the bereaved parents. It 
seems that, just before the funeral, the clergyman, the 
Rev. G. Groggan, sent to say he would bury the child 
the same as any other, for he had found out the 
parents were not Baptists. 

MINISTERIAL Menpicants.—One of the ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland once had the 
candour to confess that the Regium Donwm has made 
that Church “the moet beggarly denomination in 
Christendom.” We have a striking illustration of 
this in an appeal which is now made to English 
Unitarians by the minister of the obscure congrega- 
tion of Ravara in the north of Ireland, to erect a 
manse for the benefit of himself and family! When 
we inform our readers that this minister, by the help 
of Regium Donum, is in the receipt of an income far 
above the average of English ministers, whilst the ex- 
penee of living is at least one-third less than in England, 
and that the laity of Ulster contribute less in support 
of their Oburch than the laity of the poorest sect in 
Christendom, we have said enough to show that the 
case of the minister of Ravara is one of the worst 
which has yet come before the Unitarian public.— 
Inquirer. 

TIR EVANGELICAL ConGREsS, which was to be 
held in Ipswich next month, has been postponed till 
the spring. Its promoters, the Rev. J. C. Ryle and 
others, say:“ So much dissatisfaction appears to 

exist in some quarters at the days fixed for our meet- 
| ing being identical with those of the Bristol Oongress, 


absurdly foolish letter was written with the motive of 
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that in order to avoid misunderstanding we have 
resolved to make a temporary sacrifice of our meeting. 
Nothing has been further from our minds in all our 
p ings than to act in a spirit of rivalry and 
antagonism to the Church Congress, and we trust that 
the change of time which we announce will satisfy 
everyone that we ‘follow after peace,’ and ‘desire to 
abstain from all appearance of evil.’ We can only 
assure your readers that the days named for our 
Ipswich meeting were selected in ignorance of the 
precise days chosen for the Bristol Congress, and that 
the apparent collision was entirely unintentional.” 

Tus CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—The autumnal assembly will, as we have 
„already stated, be held in the early part of the ensuing 
month at Hull. On Monday, October 17, there will 
do a public devotional meeting in Albion-street Chapel, 
in that town, when the inaugural address of the year 
will be delivered by the chairman, the Rev. Henry 
Allon, of Union Chapel, Islington. The meetings for 
conference will take place in Fish-street Chapel, on 
the mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
They will be composed of “ pastors, ministers, and 
delegates.” On the evening of Tuesday, in the same 
edifice, a public meeting will be held, for the“ illus- 
tration and enforcement of Congregational principles,” 
at which Mr. James Sidebotham, of Manchester, will 
preside. On the evening of Wednesday congregational 
missions will occupy the attention of a gathering in 
Hope-street Chapel, when Mr. Samuel Morley, of Lon- 
don, will preside. The annual sermon to the members 
of the union will be preached in Albion-street Chapel, 
by the Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, on the evening of Thursday. The whole 

roceedings will terminate on the Friday by a public 

reakfast to the members and friends of the Board of 
Education. A very large number of Nonconformists 
are expected to be in attendance from all parts of the 

country. 
- Founpation or 4 Jr. Avaustine MonasTERy 
IN Lonpon.—The progress which Roman Catholicism 
is making in London was indicated last week by a 
remarkable fact. From the time of Henry VIII. 
until the present, the Augustinian Fathers have never 
returned to this nag ge which they were driven. 
Some Augustinian friars, resident in Ireland, were 
desirous of obtaining the honour of refounding their 
Order here, and for that purpose they consulted with 
Cardinal Wiseman, who was well pleased with the 
proposed mission, and promised to give the pioneers 
all the assistance in his power. Encouraged by this 
and other signs, some friars from Dublin have, within 
the last month, come over, and laid the foundation- 
stone of a new chapel on eg with due religious 
observance, The Right Rev. Monsignor Manning, 
Provost of the Diocese of Westminster, preached a 
sermon on the occasion. In the course of the 
discourse he said that much had lately been said about 
the conversion of England, and of that time when the 
hands now lifted up in religious warfare would be 
joined before the altar. That was a blessed vision, he 
said, but he feared it was afar off, and he described it 
as the mission of the Catholic Church to labour and 
to wait. The conversion, he said, would not be done 
by controversy, but might take place through the 
grace * God, and light would then be restored to 
E . 

n. OSBORN ON THE UsE or THE LiTURGY.—We 
observe that Dr. Osborn, at Southport, has been 
upholding the use of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England in 1 Methodist oha Of course, 
he a right to his opinion ; and, indeed, he may 
claim to be quite ‘‘ conferential” in it, since an 
unrepealed minute recommends the use of that 
service in all the chapels of the Connexioa on Lord's 
Day mornings. But, not content with this, the in- 
trepid Doctor ventured upon dangerous, or, at least, 
doubtful ground. Can he be accurately reported 
when re to have said, that whatever 
was in Methodism, was due to its daily [weekly ! 
use”? How many chapels are there settled on the 
Conference la how many of these is it made 
obligatory by deed, or by Conference law, apart 
from legal covenants, to read the Liturgy on Sunda 
mornings? In how many of them, apart from all 
special directions whatsoever, is it the actual practice 
to read it then or at any time, except the offices of 
baptism, marriage, and burial? In how many of 
them has the attempt been made to introduce it, 
and abandoned in despair? Further, what is the 
attendance during the reading of prayers in those 
chapels where they have been introduced? What is 
it in the London chapels where they are read? 
What is it, or has it been, even in City-road, where, 
under Mr, Wesley, they were read by an ordained 
n Do we not all know (and it is strange 
that Dr. Osborn should not) that, at the — g 
of prayers, the attendance is extremely small, and, 
even towards their close, not much larger; that the 
people drop in by ones and twos during the whole of 
the preliminary service; and that the real congre- 
gation never assembles till the well-known time has 
arrived when the preacher of the day will enter the 
pulpit, and open the properly Methodist service ?— 
Wesleyan Times, 

Tue Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON AND THE Esra. 
LISHED CHURCH.—On Sunday morning, the Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon preached another sermon upon the 
errors of the Established Church. He took for his 
text the words, Thus saith the Lord.“ After a 
lengthened exordium, in which the preacher sought 
to show the value of the words of his text, he said 
he now proposed to demand from the teachers of the 
Nations! Church, answers to certain questions which 
he would N ae pony them, He had been 
charged with audacity and ignorance, and he could 
not therefore be blamed for putting a few strong 


questions. The reverend gentleman then took up 
the Book of Common Prayer, and read extracts from 
the baptismal, confirmation, and burial services, 
the visitation of the sick, the ordering of priests, 
and the consecration of bishops, all of which he de- 
clared to be opposed to the Word of God, and he 
called upon the ministers and members of the 
Established Church to show him a Thus saith 
the Lord” for their proceedings. He alluded with 
peculiar warmth and vehemence to the ‘‘ absolation ” 
in the visitation of the sick, and to the imparting of 
the Holy Ghost in the consecration of bishops by the 
laying on of hands. Mr. Spurgeon also produced 
the canons of the Church, from which he read one or 
two sentences. He declared them to be altogether 
unfit to read. With great energy he called upon 
Protestant England to be up and doing, and not to 
rest till these errors were expunged. He had com- 
menced the warfare in the name of the Lord, and he 
would continue it until his tongue was dumb. He 
was told‘not to meddle with other people’s Churches ; 
but the Established Church claimed him as one in 
the parish in which he resided. They would make 
him pay Church-rates if they could, and did take 
tithe for his garden. Therefore he did help to sup- 
port a system which was erroneous, The Tabernacle 
was crowded,— Morning Advertiser. 
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SHERWELL CHAPEL, PLYMOUTH. 
OPENING SERVICES, 


(From the Western Daily News.) 


The Congregationalists of Norley-street Chapel on 
Thursday opened their new place of worship, known 
as Sherwell Chapel. This building, which is situated 
on the Tavistock-road, is a very beautiful structure, 
in the Gothic style of architecture, and having a 
commanding spire which is seen from most parts of 
the town. The church, from its external beauty, is 
a great ornament to the neighbourhood ; and in its 
interior it is as elegant in every respect asthe eye 
can desire. The building is lofty and oommodious. 
The pulpit and reading-desk are admirably placed; 
and in the rear is a powerful and splendid organ, 
entirely in keeping with the magnificent proportions 
of the building itself. This fine instrament is, we 
understand, the gift of Charles Fox, Esq., one of the 
congregation. The church owes its existence to the 
justly-merited popularity of the Rev. Charles Wil- 
son, M.A., the respected minister of Norley Chapel. 
This chapel, in which for some years the Rev. George 
Smith, of Poplar, once officiated, was, very soon 
after Mr. Wilson commenced his ministry, found 
unequal to the wants of the congregation. It was, 
therefore, determined to seek for a site suitable for 
a new church, and a fire having happened in Tavis- 
tock-road, by which some of the Corporate property 
was burnt down, an opportunity arose for the con- 
gregation to obtain a piece of land in every respect 
suitable for their wants. The members of the Town 
Council afforded every facility to the congregation, 
the site was purchased, and a subscription entered 
into, which then amounted altogether to about 
5,5007.—5,000/, of which was subscribed by mem- 
bers of the congregation, only 500l. coming from 
outsiders. Amongst a population like that of Ply- 
mouth, which is known not to be rich, this generous 
outpouring shows a largeheartedness and a devotion 
— — — of . Rare which is most creditable 

e body, and was highly gratifying to themselves. 
On Thursday, when the chapel — opened, there 
was a debt to be provided for of about 3, 0001. In 
the morning there was an early service at seven 
o'clock. At eleven another service, at which the 
Rev. Henry Allon, the chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union, preached one of the most thought ul, 
argumentative, and excellent sermons which has 
been preached in any of our pulpits for many a day. 
In it he discoursed of the light that emanated from 
Christ, and by reference to the philosophers of 
ancient times and to the men of the most renowned 
talent in modern times, he showed that there was 
none who, in intellectual thought and character, 
could be compared to our Saviour. Asa sermon 
appropriate to the sceptical character of the age, 
it was remarkable for the beauty and clearness of its 
reasoning, and the strong force of its convincing 
power. 


In the afternoon the friends and members of the 
church dined together in Norley schoolroom, under 
the presidency of David Derry, Esq, There was an 
excellent gathering, and after dinner some good 
speeches were made, and a practical evidence given 
of the power and efficacy of the voluntary principle. 
The Rev. F. E. Anthony, the treasurer, read a state- 
ment of accounts, and Mr, Wilson related the cir- 
cumstances under which the new church had been 
built, and stated that although there had been so 
large an amount subscribed, yet the subscriptions of 
the church to other objects had not only no fallen 
off, but had been increased in some cases to the er- 
tent of fifty per cent. It was then determined to 
make an effort at once to raise an amount in three 
annual instalments towards clearing off the debt. 
Mr. Alfred Rooker, for himself and Mrs, Rooker, 
started by promising 500/.; Mr. Hubbard promised 
3002. ; Mr. Fox, 350/.; Mr. Derry, 300/., and other 
gentlemen, in proportion to their means, contributad 
quite as handsomely, till, before the meeting closed, 
and in the course of about an hour, full two thousand 
five hundred pounds were subscribed in the room, in 
addition to the very handsome collection in the 


chapel in the morning, which had amounted to 96“. 
e gratifled all present. 


It is a most handsome evidence of the zealous deter- 
mination of the congregation; and Mr. Allon ex- 
pressed his amazement at the liberality which he 
had witnessed. He remarked that the sting of a 
debt was in its tail, and as they had made so noble 
and go successful an effort to free themselves from 
debt, he enjoined upon them to persevere at once 
and clear it all off. And we fully expect that this 
will be done. 


At the dinner referred to, the Rev. Charles 
Wilson, the pastor of the chapel, thus compared times 
past and present :— 

They must all be sufficiently conscious that great 
changes had occurred since Norley Chapel was erected. 
They had not now to apply to the Right Reverend 
Father in God the Bishop of Exeter at laugh) — in 
order to obtain a register for this new place of worsbip, 
as those who built the old chapel had to—(‘ Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh)—nor had they to find out obscure 
places to build chapels which should excite the least pos- 
sible attraction. (Hear, hear,” and applause.) They 
could now adopt the very best sites they could procure, 
and build chapels as handsomely as they could afford, 
He confessed that during the time this new chapel 
had been in course of erection—and it seemed a long 
time now—(‘“‘ Hear, hear,“ and laughter)—he had been 
amused as well as interested to hear the remarks 
which had been casually made by persons respecting it. 
A great many people looked upon Dissent as the repre- 
sentative of ignorance and everything else that was ob- 
jectionable. (Oh,“ and laughter.) He felt that one 
very great result which would be accomplished by the 
erection of this new building would be this—it would 
soften down a great deal of prejudice, it would re- 
move a great deal of misapprehension, and it would 
provoke that inquiry with respect to Nonconformity— 
what it was, what it meant, and what it sought to do— 
which they all, as Dissenters, nost earnestly desired. 
There was nothing, he believed, wich would do so much 
good as to get people to inquire what Nonconformity 
was of itself: (Hear, hear.) If they could only get the 
public to do this, then he was quite sure there would be 
a great and rapid advancement before them for the 
future, and, thank God, that was just what they 
wanted. Their Nonconformity did not rest upon matters 
of taste, which might change with every generation, but 
it rested upon principles which they believed to be 
based on the New Testament—(hear)— and if they could 
only get persons to inquire what those principles were, 
they would feel that there must be something of trath 
in it which would lead men to make sacrifices for its 
advancement, (Hear, hear.) 

In the evening the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A., of Bir- 
mingham, preached a sermon in the chapel to a very 
crowded congregation. Every available inch of room, 
either for sitting or standing, was occupied. A very 
large number were unable to obtain admittance. Not- 
withstanding the immense assemblage, the ventilation 
of the chapel was so good that scarcely the slightest 
inconvenience was felt on that score. The rev. gentle- 
man took his text from the 4th chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, and from the 20th to the 24th 
verses, The preacher concluded by saying that a col- 
lection would be made to clear off the remainder of 
the debt which was still attached to the building. He 
was much gratified at the unexampled liberality with 
which the sum for the building had been raised during 
the last three years, and especially that afternoon by 
the members of the church and the congregation. 
Something had been left for them still to do. There 
were, no doubt, several present now who had not the 
n of contributing at the morning collection, 
and they would now be enabled todo so. About 
500l. debt still remained on the building to be cleared 
off. At the dinner that afternoon they had received 
promises amounting to over 2,500/., and he asked them 
most earnestly to put forth their hand to clear off the 
debt. The collection was then made, when a good sum 
was realised, 

On Sunday the services commenced at the 
new Congregational chapel, Tavistock-road, Ply- 
mouth. There were very large attendances both 
morning and evening, and the Rev. C. Wilson, 
M.A., the pastor of the congregation, preached on 
both occasions. At the close of the service the rev. 
gentleman gave a short statement of the manner in 
which the debt due on the chapel on Thursday morn- 
ing had been met. That debt, which had on Thurs- 
day morning been 3,000/. was by Tharsday evening 

uced to 3271. A Christian lady, whom he did not 
name, had since given 200/., so that there remained 
due upon the chapel debt only 127“. 7s. 3d., which 
sum he hoped would be . off by the collections 
of that day. The oollection in the morning 
amounted to 391. 10s, and in the evening to 
29/. lls. 6d., making a total of 69“. ls. 6d. Promises 
were also made during the day of different sums, 
which eo nearly make up the amount that the chapel 
may be virtually regarded as paid for. 


REOPENING oF SurREY CHATEL.— On Sanday 
last, after seven weeks’ closiog, for cleansing and 
repairs, the above sanctuary was reopened, the 

tor preaching both morning and evening, from 
salm cxxi, I. and Acts xvi. 30. The congregations 
were very large, many having to go away, unable 
to obtain admittance, Liberal collections towards the 
expenses were made after each service. On Monday 
evening another numerously attended meeting assem~ 
vied, to hear an exposition of temperance priacipler, 
and were effectively addressed by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B., the Rev. R. Robinson, and Mr. G. M. 
Marphy. The Monday-evening popular lectures 
will shortly recommence, 

Truro.—The Rev. W. Page, B. A., late of 
Regent’s-park College, having supplied the pulpit of 
the Baptist chapel for six weeke with great accept: 
ableness to the church and congregatior, has received a 
most cordial and unanimous invitation to the pastor: 
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ate. Mr. Page has accepted the invitation, and 
intends commencing his labours the first Lord's day 
in October. 

Doveuas, Istze or Man.—On Friday evening 
4 social tea-meeting of the members and friends 
of the Douglas Congregational church, pre- 
aided over by the Rev. W. Smith, and which is at 
present worshipping in St. George’s Hall, was held 
in St. James’s Hall, The object of the meeting was 
to open a subscription list for the erection of a place 
of worship. Mr. Smith, when addressing the meet- 
ing, adverted to many interesting facts connected 

th his work io Douglas ; and, after showing that 
his congregation, which at his first service (held 
three years and a-half ago) only numbered fifteen, 
had increased to tive hundred, and that, although 
the church was under a rent of 30/. a- year, the 
financial affairs were in a most prosperous condition, 

ke of the necessity there existed for a new charch 

in this town. A subscription list was accordingly 
opened, and a large sum has already been subscribed 
towards the undertaking. Our readers are aware 
that the congregation of the Independent chapel in 
Athol-street contemplate erecting a more commo- 
dious edifice in the outskirts of the town. Should 
they carry out that intention, the congregation pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Mr. Smith will, most likely, 
se the Athol-street Chapel ; but should they 

il in that, will, we are informed, erect one for 
their own use.— Isle of Man Times. 

BuckIncHAM CHAPEL, CLIrron.—On Thursday, 
the 15th instant, a 1 tea-meeting was 
held at the above chapel. About 300 persons par- 
took of tea in the vestry, and subsequently adjourned 
to the chapel, where the chair was taken by the 
Rev. John Penny, pastor of the church, After 

yer had been offered by Mr. Home, of the Bap- 
tist College, suitable addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. Messrs. H. I. Roper, N. Haycroft, Jas. 
Davis, D. Wassell (of Bath), and G. W. Humphreys 
(of Wellington); also by S. Leonard, Esq., and 
Pethick, Esq. During the past year (1863), 
the sum of 920“. was expended on the chapel and 
vestries, of which 670/. was subscribed at the time. 
The greater part of the remaining 950/. had been 
promised previous to this meeting, and before its 
close it was announced that the balance of 30“. was 
entirely liquidated. The pastor was congratulated 
by the speakers upon the success which (under the 
Divine blessing) had attended his ministry, the 
church having doubled its numbers during the last 
three years, and the congregation having so much 
inereased that it had lately been found necessary to 
erect additional pews in the gallery, at a further 
cost of about 1507. A selection of sacred music was 
sung at intervals by an efficient choir, and much 
contributed to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Newport, Mon.—Special services were held at the 
Tabernacle Chapel, Newport, Monmouthshire, on 
September 11 and 12th, previous to closing the 
chapel for alterations and improvements. On Sun- 
day, September llth, Rev. R. W. Dale, M. A., of 
Birmingham, preached morning and evening, and on 
Monday, September 12th, a farewell tea - meeting was 
held in the chapel, at which nearly 300 persons were 
present. After tea a public meeting was held, and 
speeches were delivered on prepared subjects by Mr. 
W. M. Jack, the Revs. J. H. Lochore, J. W. Lance, 
and Evan Thomas. A statement respecting the past 
history ofthe church and the proposed improvements, 
was made by Mr. W. Graham, jun., from which it 
appears that the total amount proposed to be ex- 
pended is 8257. This will include a total renovation 
of the interior of the chapel and a new front. The 
meeting was presided over by the Rev. P. W. 
Darnton, B. A., pastor of the church, and was 
enlivened by appropriate music sung by the choir. 

N, DEvon.—The new Independent chapel 
was opened on Monday, the 19th. A service was 
held in the afternoon, when the Rev. W. Major 
Paull, of Totnes, offered the dedicatory prayer, and 
the Rev. F. Fox Thomss, of Torquay, preached a 
sermon from the 2od chapter of St. Luke, 25th to 
the 32nd verse. After the service a most sump- 
tuous tea was prepsred in the house of Mr. Pethy- 

and at six o’clock a meeting was held in the 
chapel, presided over by Mr. H. Combes, of Tor- 
usy. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. H. 

ross, of Brixham; H. Jones, of Paignton; W. 
Stapleton (the newly-appointed Wesleyan minister 
at Jah W. M. Paull; F. F. Thomas; and 
Mr. Joho Harvey. The chapel was built by the 
congregation of Independents at Marldon, with the 
assistance of the church assembling at Abbey-road, 
Torquay, at a cost, including the purchase of the 
ground, which is freehold, of 300. The chairman 
stated that 200“. had already been collected, leaving 
a debt of 1001; which, judging from the spirit of 

© meeting, will soon be cleared. The chapel is 
intended to hold 220 persons, At both services it 
was densely crowded, a large number being obliged 
to stand. Collections were made at the close of 

Service, which amounted to upwards of ten 
2 & The services at this chapel will be con- 
acted on Sabbath evenings by friends from Abbey - 
Ton el, Torquay, and the Independent chapel, 


SHEFFIELD.—On Tuesday week, the Rev. J. 
eweholme was set apart to the work of the ministry 
connection with the Congregational church 
worshipping in the Tabernacle, Mr. Newsholme is 
an alumnus of Airedale College, and having won the 
sullrages of the church and congregation, received 
® Unanimous invitation to the pastorate, which he 
Sccepted, commencing his stated labours some weeks 
80. At the recognition service the Kev. C. Larom 
the Scriptures aud prayed, when the iatroduc- 

tY discourse was delivered by the Rev. M. Howard, 


of Heckmondwike (the former pastor of the pastor 
elect). The Rev. Dr. Loxton next proposed the 
questions, and requested of the pastor elect a state- 
ment, first, as to his reason for believing that he him- 
self was a Christian? second, Why he souzht the 
Christian ministry, aud that amongst the Indepen- 
dent churches? third, What were the great verities 
of his creed, and what his purposes as to the dis- 
charge of his ministry? Mr. Newsholme having re- 
plied, the senior deacon gave a brief account of the 
steps which had been taken by the church to fill up 
the vacated pastorate, leading to the selection of Mr. 
Newsholme. The invitation was signed by every 
member of the church, and approved by the congre- 
gation generally, so that it was entirely unanimous. 
The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Falding, principal of Masbro’ College, and the pastor 
elect received the right hand of fellowship from the 
assembled ministers. The concluding portion of the 
service was the charge to the minister, which was 
assigned to the Rev. Professor Fraser, the principal 
of Airedale College. This was found on Colossians i. 7 
— “ A faithful minister — the two great subjects of 
discourse naturally ooupying the preacher were the 
ministry and its faithful discharge. Another hymn 
and prayer concluded the meeting. A cold collation 
was provided for the ministers and friends, and in 
the evening the services were wound up by the 
sermon to the people by the Rev. R. Bowman. of 


Heckmondwike,— Abridged from the Sheffield 
Independent. 


St. IVEs. —The handsome chapel which has just 
been erected at St. Ives, at a cost of 6,000/., was 
opened on Wedaesday last week, under very happy 
auspices. The dedication services were very nume- 
rously attended. In the morning the Rev. Charles 
Stanford, co-pastor with Dr. Steane, at Camberwell, 
preached from the words, The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ”; the Rev. J. H. Wilson 
offered prayer ; and the other parts of the service 
were taken by the Rev. Messrs. Simmons, of 
Bluatisham ; Briggs, of Chatteris ; Smith, of Wisbech ; 
J. H. Millard, of Huntingdon ; Williams, of Hadden - 
ham; G. B. Thomas, of St. Neots ; and the Rev. 
T. Lloyd, the pastor. In the afternoon the friends 
dined together, Mr. Thomas Coote taking the chair, 
in the place of Mr. Crossley, who was unavoidably 
absent, but sent a cheque for 502. A bazaar, held 
under a tent in Cromwell-place, was patronised by 
many ladies and gentlemen. It is estimated that 
nearly.a thousand geople crowded into the building 
at the evening service, when the Rev. Thomas Jones, 
of Bedford Chanel, preached an eloquent sermon 
from Acts xvi.3l. The devotions were conducted 
by the Revs. W. H. Wylie, of Ramsey; Brown, of 
Bedford; and Hart, of Guildford. At the close of 
these services the whole of the necessary funds had 
been collected, with the exception of 3507. Slips of 
paper were then sent round the pews, and promises 
for that amount were returned; so that the debt 
upon the new edifice was announced to have been 
completely met. This fact was the cause of many 
congratulations at the breakfast meeting next 
morning in the Institution Hall. On that occasion, 
the pastor mentioned that a large portion of the 
sittings were taken, and nota few of them by the 
poor, for whom free seats had been provided. 
The Rev. R. Vaughan, D. D., preached, on Sunday, 
two sermons to overflowing congregations. The 
building was greatly admired by the visitors, both 
for its external beauty and internal elegance and 
good arrangement. 


SPRING-HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM.—Seldom in 
the history of the college has there been so happy 
and enthusiastic 2 meeting as its last anniversary, 
held Sept«mber 15th. It was numerously attended 
by ministers and gentlemen from Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Cheltenham, Walsall, &. The 
morning meeting was devoted to business, under the 
presidency of Alderman Manton. Its resolutions 
were proposed and supported by G. Taylor, Esq., H. 
Perkins, Eeq., E. Phipson, Esq., J. A. Cooper, Esq., 
and the Kevs. Dr. Brown (Cheltenham), T. G. 
Horton (Wolverhampton), and R. W. Dale. The 
report was read by the Rev. G. B. Johnson. It 
stated that the internal condition of the college was 
all that could be desired; that an unusually large 
number of students had left during the year, some “f 
whom were already occupying spheres of great 
importaoce. Having with the utmost affection and 
respect recorded the decease of the good, devoted, 
and learned Dr, Alliott, and gratefully acknowledged 
the extra services which had been rendered during 
the year by Professor Barker and his colleague, Mr. 
Goward, the report adverted to the appointment 
of the Rev. G. B. Bubier as successor to De. Alliott. 
A sub-committee had had the duties of inquiry 
devolved on them; after a while their attention was 
directed to Mr, Bubier, and with the most cordial 
and complete unanimity they recommended his 
appointment, This recommendation the committee 
adopted with a unanimity as perfect, and it was the 
great joy of the day to introduce Mr. Bubier to the 
constituents of the college as the Professor of Dogmatic 
and General Theology, of Philoeophy aud Logic. 
Henry Wright, Esq., late of Birmingham, presided 
most genially at the dinner, which was rendered the 
more interesting by the presence of Dr. Lockhart, 
from China, and the Rev. G. Hall, from Madras. 
The most hearty responses was given by the guests 
and the students to the toast of Mr. Dale, Welcome 
to Professor Bubier.” In the evening a large auditory 
of ladies and geutlemen assembled in the College 
Library to hear the inaugural address of Mr. Bubier. 
Mr. Dale presided, and in the name of the assembly 
gave Mr. Bubier the warmest greeting, assuring him 
of the confidence with which the constituency of the 
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college welcomed him to his new relations, The 
address was listened to with the deepest interest ; 
the spirit with which the new Professor undertook 
his great work—his earnest advocacy of a learned 
ministry as essential to the spiritual life of the church 
in this age —the supreme place which he claimed for 
theology—the general outline he gave of the course 
he shoald pursue in his lectures on theology (he had 
not time to advert to the other subjects of his chair) 
—his emphatic incidental deliverances on some of the 
most vital questions now engaging the thoughts of 
men—and the freshness, beauty, and intensity with 
which each topic was treated - drew forth the warmest 
expressions of admiration and sympathy. It is au 
occasivn of much joy and congratulation on many 
accounts that Mr. Bubier, as did Dr. Alliott, unites 
the pastorate of the church at Acock’s-green with 
his professorship, 

ZION CHAPEL, DoVER—PRESENTATION TO THE 
Rev. T. B. Hart.—On Tuesday evening, the 20th 
September, tae usual anniversary tea-meeting in 
connection with the above chapel was held in the 
schoolroom. There was a large gathering, and 
during the evening, addresses were delivered (among 
others) by the Rev. Henry Cresswell, of CUanter- 
bury, and the Rev. E. Cornwell, of Folkestone. 
Most of our readers are aware of the appointment of 
Mr. Hart to the charge of the Congregational 
church at Paris, the sole re uon for his acceptance 
of which is the urgent necessity that exists for the 


climate ; and this meeting waschossn for the presen- 
tation of the following address to Mr. Hart, with a 
purse of thirty guineas :— 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—it is with deep and unfeignedl 
regret, that we contemplate your removal from amongst 
us, and the cause of that removal awakens our warmest 
sympathy. 

During the three years and a half of your m inistra- 
tion and labour amongst us, we rejoice to say, that 
peace and good will have pre-eminently reigned in the 
church, — as a natural consequence, its usefulness has 
greatly increased. We may mention the employment 
of an evangelist, the extension of village-preachinz, 
the establishment of a Sunday-school at our branch 
chapel at Whitfield, the Bible-class for the elder girls of 
our school kindly undertaken by Mrs. Hart, the in- 
troduction of the present tune-book, and the efforts 
made by yourself (at some pecuniary loss and incon- 
venience) toimprove both the hymnody and psalmody of 
service. The attendance at the chapel also, notwith- 
standing the establish ment of a service at the Wellington 
Hall and the erection of a new church, has not dimi- 
nished. ä 

But although we look upon the means of usefulness 
employed by a church as the best evidence of its pros- 
perity, we are not without that further proof of the 
success of your ministry—the admission of increased 
numbers as members of the church, and we rejoice to 
feel that you will leave us with the knowledge that 
you have not laboured in vain, nor spent your strength 
for nought. 

In reviewing the past we can indeed say that the Lord 
hath blessed and prospered your labours here ; and while 

with heavy hearta we think of your departure, we pray 
that success may attend your efforts in that new 
sphere of action to which in God’s providence you are 

Wefeel, however, that we cannot suffer your departure 
without some more tangible proof of our love and good 
wishes toward you, and we therefore beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying * ok thirty guineas, well 
knowing that you will not measure our love by the 
money value of our gift, but rather by the sentiments 
which have prompted the offering of that gift. 

And we earnestly pray that God in His great mercy 
will be pleased speedily to restore the health and 
strength of your beloved partner, and that she may long 
live to bless and cheer you in your labours, and to train 
your dear children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; and at last, life’slabour done, may we all meet in 
that bright land, that heavenly Jerusalem, where no 
partings shall grieve our hearts, or dim our eyes with 
tears, but where God shall wipe all tears from our eyes 
and we shall go no more out for ever!“ 

NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, HERNE Bay,— 
The memorial-stone of the new Congreyational 
chapel at Herne Bay was laid on Friday, Sept. 16th, 
by Samuel Morley, Keg. The weather was unpro- 
pitious, but nevertheless there was a good attendance 
of ministers and friends, and the results of the day 
were highly encouraging. The service which is 
usual on these occasions was fixed for three o'clock, 
but instead of being conducted at the site, war, iu 
consequence of the rain, held in Union Chapel, The 
Rev. T. Blandford, who presided as the pastor of 
the church, gave out a hymo, and the Rev. A. 
Turner read the Scriptures and offered prayer. The 
pastor then gave a brief historical sketch of the com- 
meucement and progress of the church for whose 
future use the present structure is being raised, and 
stated the reasons for erecting a new, more com- 
modious, and better chapel, The Rev. W. P. 
Tiddy offered the celicatory prayer. Samuel 
Morley, Esq., delivered an address characterised by 
his usual power and earnestness, which was followed 
by a very excellent one from the Rev. H. Cresswell. 
The company then adjourned to the site. The 
pestor exhibited a sealed bottle which he stated con- 
tained some newspaperr, a copy of the historical 
statements, and other papers relating to the building, 
together with some coins of the realm. Mr, Jehu 
Taylor, on behalf of the building committee and the 
church and congregation, presented to Samuel 
Morley, Esq., a silver trowel, prepared by Messrs, 
Savory and Sons, of London, when he proceeded to 
lay the stone in his customary workmanlike manner. 
He was assisted by W. F. Poulton, Esq., of Reading, 
architect; Mr. Irwio, of Newcastle, clerk of works; 

and Mr. John Adams, of Herne Bay, contractor, 
The ceremony was concluded by prayer, offered by 
the Rev. V. Ward. ‘The chapel in style is Gothic, 


is constructed to seat 500 on the ground-floor, and 


immediate removal of his family to a more genial - 
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ia exceedingly well situated, not far from the one at 
present. sage A The friends adjourned after the 
laying of the stone to the Herne Bay Hall, where 
tea was provided. After tea a public meeting was 
held, presided over by the Rev. T. Blandford, who 
atated that the entire cost of the undertaking, 
including site and professional charges, would not 
exoced 3,000/.; towards this sum, 1, 400“. had been 
either paid or promised. He expressed the fear 
which he had, that there might be a debt of 1,000“. 
when the chapel was finished. This statement was 
followed by addresses delivered by the Revs, Josiah 
Viney, J. De Kewer Williams, P. Ward, W. P. 
Tiddy, and Samuel Morley, Esq., who commenced 
hy handing to the chairman a cheque for the 100“. 
he had already promised. He expressed the plea- 
sure he felt in being present, congratulated the 
pastor and congregation on the event of the day, 
promised that he would contribute another 100/, 
towards the 600/:, upon the condition that this sam 
was raised by the time of the opening, and urged 
upon those present their individual obligation to 
work for Christ, and the necessity, which became 
more pressing every day, that the church should be 
aggressive in its character. 

RInITY CHAPEL, BrapForD. — Seven years 
having expired since the erection of this place of 
worship, and the formation of a church therein, 
the event was publicly celebrated during the past 
week by a series of services. On Saturday evening, 
a meeting for special thanksgiving and prayer was 
held in the school-room connected with Trinity 
Chapel. On Sunday, morning and evening, two 
sermons, appropriate to the occasion, were preached 
in Trinity Chapel, by the Rev. H. J. Betts, the 
pastor, to large congregations, aud in the afternoon, 
an address was given by the rev. gentleman to the 
scholars taught in the Sabbath-school. On Tuesday 
evening a large number of friends partook of tea in 
the spacious sohoolroom adjoining the chapel, More 
than seven hundred persone sat down to tea, Sub- 
sequently, a public meeting was held in the chapel, 
for the purpose of publicly presenting to the Rev. H. 
J. Betts testimonials in recognition of his faithful 
and successful labours as pastor during the past 
seven years, and in token of the affection of the 
church and the congregation. The testimonials 
consisted of eight handsomely bound volumes of 
„The Commentary wholly Biblical,” by Bagster and 
Son; a puree containing sixty guiness ; and a hand - 
some inketand in papier - mache; a silver pencil case, 
a gold and a 3 per -kniſe. The cover of 
the first volume of the eight contained the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Very affectionately presented by the 
church and co l worshipping at Trinity 
Chapel, Bradford (sided by a few friends), to their 
beloved and devoted pastor, the Rev. H. J. Betts, as 
a testimonial of their warm attachment and high 
appreciation of his successful ministerial labours 
during the period of seven years.—Sept. 20, 1864,” 
The purse was the gift of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion. The inketand had upon it the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Presented to the Rev. H. J. Betts, 
by the young men connected with Trinity Sabbath- 
school, as a token of their love and esteem for his 
valuable labours amongst them.—20th September, 
1864.” The congregation was very large, the chapel 
being crowded, Mr. John Cooke presided, and 
the presentations were made by the Revs. J. P. 
Chown and 8. Green. In his responsive speech, Mr, 
Betts said that altogether 7,000/. had been expended 
upon the chapel and site. 

The church was originally formed of 44 persons; the 
number is now 288. During the seven years 244 have 
been baptized, and 58 received by dismission and other- 
wise. This would make the number of members 346; 
but deductions for deaths, removals, and exclusions re- 
duce the 346 to 288. (Applause.) As to the school, 
we find, after a recent careful revision of the books, that 
we have 474 scholars and 54 teachers. Connected with 
the school we have a library of 670 volumes. The Loan 
Tract Society sends forth weekly, by the hands of 56 
distributors, some 2,300 religious publications. Con- 
nected with this, our Pure Literature Society issues 
about 900 magazines per month. (Hear, hear.) The 
friends connected with the Band of Hope are also con- 
tinuing their labours, In all this, we devoutly thank 
God; for of Him, through Him, and to Him are all 
—1 to whom be glory for ever. Amen.“ (Hear, 

ear. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Revs, J. 
Makepeace and J. Dysov, and Mesers, Taylor, 
Harwood, and Dr. Dyson. The Rev. H. J. Betts 
pronounced the benediction, aud the interesting 
meeting was brought to a close. 

New CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT SCARBRO’.— 
Within a very few years the Episcopalians, tho 
Wesleyans, the Primitive Methodists, and the 
United Methodist Free Church have each added 
beautiful edifices to the places of worship previously 
existing; and on Tuesday an important step was 
taken by the Congregational denomivation towards 
the provision of auother church in Scarbro’. As all 
Congregationalists who visit that place paring We 
reason will know, Bar Church—the most centrally 
situated of those belonging to this body—is always 
overcrowded on Sundays, whilst the gradually in- 
creasing resident population supplies a large congre- 
gtiou in the winter. During the last three or four 
years the Mechanics’ Institute, and in the present 
year the Town-hal), have been rented by the trustees 
of the Bar Church as a place for public worship, and 
the large attendances, without an apparent diminu- 
tion of those at the church itself, forcibly established 
the need of another place of worship in the town. 
The subject was discussed at a meeting at Leeds 
some months ago, attended by gentlemen from all 
parts of the country, and it was then resolved that 
a new Congregational church should be built. In 
the first instance a site was purchased on the north 


side of the town, but the more rapid growth of popula- 
tion on the south, coupled with the projected erection 
of a bridge across the valley connecting that part of 
the town with that near the railway-station, induced 
an alteration in this respect, and the committee to 
which the arrangements had been entrusted, sue 
ceeded in obtaining an eligible site on the South Cliff, 
close to where five thoroughfares converge, and around 
which houses are rising very rapidly. The cost of 
this site was 1,200/., ind after the purchase was com- 

leted, Mr. Titus Salt, of Methley Park, added another 
instance to his many acts of liberality to the denomi- 
nation with which he is associated by requesting the 
“ privilege of paying“ for the land. Thus encou- 
raged, a committee was appointed consisting of gentle- 
men resident at Ashton, Bradford, Barnsley, Cleck- 
heaton, Derby, Dewsbury, Hull, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, London, Liverpool, Keighley, Leicester, Leeds, 
Lincoln, Manchester, Nottingham, Rochdale, Shef- 
field, Wakefield, Stockport, York, Scarbro’, and other 
towns, to carry out the arrangements and collect sub- 
scriptions, and at the present time about 5,000/., or 
half the total sum required, has been contributed. 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson were appointed the 
architects, and the committee selected the Gothic 
style of architecture as being most suitable for, the 
new church. It is to accommodate about 1,000 
persons, and will be so constructed that by the erec- 
tion of transept galleries 200 more could be seated. 
The committee hope to be enabled to open the new 
church in July next; and as the building is now con- 
siderably advanced, there is every reason to believe 
that their wish will be realised. The laying of the 
corner-stone took place on Tuesday, Mrs. Salt being 
appropriately selected to perform the ceremony. At 
three o’clock a fashionable assembly met within the 
walls of the new building, a platform having been 
erected for the accommodation of the ministers and 
others who were to take part in the proceedings. Dr. 
Watts’s hymn, “ Behold the sure foundation stone,” 
was first ung, and then the 12lst Psalm and a 
portion of the 2nd chapter of Ephesians were 
read. The v. Dr. Evans offered up prayer, 
and another hymn having been sung, the Rev. R. Bal- 
garnie, the pastor of Bar Church, and hon. sec. of the 
building committee, narrated the steps which had 
led to the erection of the new church, Mr. Balgarnie 
explained the circumstances which had decided the 
committee in adopting the site. His first idea was 
that the structure should cost about 5,000/, but the 
committee which met at Leeds wished that the 
building should not be viewed merely as a local 
matter, but rather as one in which the domination 
throughout the country was interested. They had, 
therefore, determined to expend about 10,000/., and 
5,0502.—(more than the Bar Church cost altogether) 
—had been already subscribed. It took them about 
eight years to get the money required for that church, 
but they had got this in as many months—(applause) 
—and he had no doubt, therefore, that they would 
be able to open the church free of debt. (Applause, ) 
Mr. Lock wood, the architect, then presented to Mrs. 
Salt a silver trowel with which to lay the stone. In 
doing so, he adverted to many munificent acts of 
liberality on the part of Mr. Salt, and said that that 
occasion was one he viewed with peculiar pleasure, 
because he knew that this day was the anniversary 
of Mr, Salt’s birthday, and also that on this day, 
eleven years ago, the engines of Saltaire made their 
firat turn. (Hear, hear.) That was a memorable 
day in Mr. Salt’s career, and he hoped this would be 
equally memorable. (Applause.) A bottle, con- 
taining coins of the realm, photographs of those who 
had taken an active part in the movement, the docu- 
ments recording the circumstances under which the 
church was erected, and explaining the views of the 
Congregational body, &c., was deposited in a cavity 
in the stone, which Mrs. Salt then laid with the 
usual formula, the assembly expressing their hearty 
approval by loud cheers, The Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
London, and the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, 
delivered able addresses, both of them referring to 
the liberality of Mr. Salt and to the unceasing 
labours of Mr. Balgarnie, and expressing their con- 
viction that, when required, the funds for the com- 
pletion of the church would be forthcoming. The 
doxology having been sung, followed by the national 
anthem, the assembly dispersed, an opportunity 
being afforded to them as they passed the stone to 
lay their offerings uponit. In the evening, a public 
soirée was held in the schoolroom of the Bar Church, 


and by adjournment in the church itself, in celebra- 
tion of the event. 
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Correspondence. 


VOTES OF DISSENTING MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — We 8 believe that a kind deed merits 
titude; and I wish to practise so good a creed. A 
ew months since I received a paper from the Ipswich 
Independent and Baptist ministers, urging me, if possible, 
to putinaclaim for a vote this year. It stated that 
several Nonconformist ministers in the county of Suffolk, 
having claimed votes = virtue of their interest in the 
freehold pew-rents of their chapels, they were allowed 
them by the revising barrister. Attached was a form of 
application for my guidance. According to the directions 
f applied, and last Thursday was admitted by the 
rister on the list of voters for the county of Hertford, 

as were also two other Dissenting ministers at the sa 
time. : * 
Being thus personally indebted to the brethren of 
Ipswich, I think some distinct public acknowledgment of 
their disinterested thoughtfulness should be made. I 
therefore write to thank them most warmly, through 
your paper, for the trouble they have taken, and ‘the 


expense they have incurred, in thus communicating with 
the Nonconformist ministers of the land, and [ simply 
express what, doubtless, many others also feel. 

Yours truly 
W. BRADEN, 


St. Alban's. 


‘“ ADMIRALTY COERCION.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust, 


Stn, —Dr. Epps’s letter, under the head of Admiralty 
Coercion,” recalls to my recollection in my own experi- 
ence instances of the spirit which too much prevails 
in the navy to tyrannise over officers on account of their 

litical or religious opinions. It is many years since [ 

oined one of her Majesty’s yachts, and on presenting 
my appointment to the captain, I received from him the 
following salutation—‘‘So you are a friend of that 
damn'd rascal, Lord John Russell.” To this elegant address 
I replied that I had never had any communication 
with his lordship” (my appointment was through the 
tronage of two of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
tate). As the ship was moored close to the dockyard, 
officers and crew usually attended Divine service in 
he chapel there. I as a Nonconformist attended the Dis- 
senting conventicle ; and, to put a stop to such a breach 
of naval discipline, the captain issued a written order 
commanding ail the officers and men to attend Divine 
worship in the dockyard chapel, and this stickler for 
Episcopal conformity has been héard, standing near the 
chapel, to address it by a very opprobious name, as you 
old ——, I will stick by you.” I was appointed toa ship 
serving on a foreign station, and was borne as a super- 
numerary officer on the books of a harbour flag-ship, 
Having no duty to perform on board, and my family re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, I had permission to live on 
shore, only presenting myself on board on Sunday fore- 
noon, when the flag captain mustered the crew at 
divisions. I requested permission when this was over to 
be allowed to go on shore to attend my own place, as I 
was a member of an Independent church in the town. In 
reply to my request the commanding officer informed me 
that the captain said, ‘‘if I belonged to the ship I must 
attend service on board, but as I was a supernumerary, I 
might go to hell if I liked.” And thoughtful religious 
men (Nonconformists, as Roman Catholics are not com- 
pelled to attend Protestant worship) are still subject in 
the Royal Navy to such treatment. I am, therefore, 
most thankful to find a civilian calling attention to these 
things, as it is time that measures were taken for their 
prevention. The stringent provisions of the Articles of 
War under which naval officers while employed are held 
in subjection, prevents them doing so for themselves, as 
they are 80 tied and bound, that the pitifulness of offi- 
cial mercy seldom reaches them. 11 


Churchlands, Oxon, Sept. 22, 1864. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Europa and Hecla have arrived, with dates from 
New York to Sept. 16. 

The report of the capture of Mobile was unfounded. 
The New York Herald asserts that Admiral Far- 
ragut’s vessels were within shelling distance of 
Mobile. 

Sherman reports on the 9th that his army was con- 
centrated at Atlanta. Communication between Mur- 
freesboro’ and Chattanooga has been restored. Wheeler 
was retreating. 

Sherman had ordered all white inhabitants to leave 
Atlanta, and had arranged an armistice with Hood for 
the transfer to the Confederate lines of those who re- 
fused to take the oaths of allegiance to the Federal 
Government; all others were to be sent north. 
2 Hood protested against the cruelty of the 
order. 

The accounts from Petersburg continue to state 
that Grant and Lee are occupied with preparations for 
an immediate conflict. The former, it is said, was 
extending his left wing, and preparing another vigo- 
rous attack on Lee. 

It is reported that Mosby had been killed in a duel, 
and that General Price was dead. 

General Sheridan had captured a Confederate regi- 
ment in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The Republican ticket has been elected in Maine. 

The Richmond Inquirer says the true road to 

lies in an an offensive and defensive alliance of 
the North and South against the world, with separate 
governments for domestic affairs. 

Generals Grant and Sherman had urgently appealed 
to the Government for more men, and publicly recom- 
mend immediate enforcement of the draught. Mr. 
Stanton officially announced that the drawings would 
be commenced on the 19th. 

The balance, amounting to 31,000,000 dole., of the 

75,000,000 dols. of the loan issued by Mr. Chase in 
J ane last, had been subscribed at the rate of 104 and 
105. 
} The steamers Old Dominion and City of Petersburg 
had arrived at Halifax, from Wilmington, with 1,800 
bales of cotton for England, reported to be for pay- 
ment of the Confederate loan. The Tallahassee was 
expected to leave Wilmington on the 9th inst., and 
also the steamer Edith, reported to be heavily armed, 
weuld leave there shortly. 

The steamers Elsie and A. D. Vance had been cap- 
tured. Gold was 1253 premium. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The following is General M‘Clellan’s reply to the 
nomination of the Chicago Convention :—) 


Orange, N.J., Sept. 8, 1864. 

Gentlemen,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, informing me of my nomination 
by the Democratic National Convention, recently assem- 
bled at Chicago, as their candidate, at the next election 
for President of the United States. It is unnecessary 
for me to say to you that this nomination comes to me 
unsought, I am happy to know that when the nomina- 
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the record of my public life was kept in 
tion we e of long and varied service in the army, 
during war and peace, has been to strengthen and make 
indelible in my mind and heart the love and reverence 
for the Union, constitution, laws, and flag of our 
country, impressed upon me in early youth. These 
feelings have thus far guided the course of my life, and 
must continue to do so to its end. The existence of 
more than one government over the region which once 
owned our flag is incompatible with the peace, the 
power, and the happiness of the people. The preserva- 
tion of our Union was the sole avowed object for which 
the war was commenced. It should have been conducted 
for that object only, and in accordance with those prin- 
ciples which I took occasion to declare when in active 
service. Thus conducted, the work of reconciliation 
would have been easy, and we might have reaped the 
benefits of our many victories on land and sea. The 
Union was originally formed by the exercise of a spirit 
of conciliation and compromise. Torestore and preserve 
it, the same spirit must prevail in our councils and in 
the hearts of the people. The re-establishment of the 
Union in all its integrity is, and must continue to be, 
the indispensable condition in any settlement. So soon 
as it is clear or even probable that our present adver- 
garies are ready for peace, upon the basis of the 
Union, we should exhaust all the resources of states- 
manehip practised by civilised nations, and taught 
the traditions of the American people, consistent 
with the honour and interests of the country, to 
secure such peace, re-establish the Union, and guarantee 
for the future the constitutional rights of every 
State. The Union is the one condition of peace—we 
ask no more. Let me add, what I doubt not was, 
although unexpressed, the sentiment of the Convention, 
as it is of the people they represent, that when any one 
State-is willing to return to the Union, it should be re- 
ceived at once, with a full guarantee of all its constitu- 
tional rights. If a frank, earnest, and persistent effort 
to obtain those objects should fail, the responsibility for 
ulterior consequences will fall upon those who remain in 
arms against the Union. But the Union must be pre- 
served at all hazards. I could not look in the face my 
gallant comrades of the army and navy, who have 
survived so many bloody battles, and tell them that their 
labours and the sacrifices of so many of our slain and 
wounded brethren had been in vain; that we had 
abandoned that Union for which we have so often 
perilled our lives. A vast majority of our people, 
whether in the army and navy or at home, would, as I 
would, hail with unbounded joy the permanent restora- 
tion of peace, on the basis of the Union under the con- 
stitution, without the effusion of another drop of blood. 
But no peace can be permanent without Union. As to 
the other subjects presented in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention, I need only say that I should seek, in the con- 
stitution of the United States and the laws framed in 
accordance therewith, the rule of my duty and the 
limitations of executive power, endeavour to restore 
economy in public expenditure, re-establish the su- 
premacy of law, and by the operation of a more vigorous 
nationality, resume our commanding positions among 
the nations of the earth. The condition of our finances, 
the depreciation of the paper money, and the burdens 
thereby imposed on labour and capital, show the neces- 
™ of a return to a sound financial system; while the 
rights of citizens and the rights of States, and 
the binding authority of law over President, army, 
and people, are subjects of not less vital importance in 
war than in Believing that the views here ex- 
pressed are those of the Convention and the people you 
resent, 1 accept the nomination. I realise the weight 
of the responsibility to be borne should the people ratify 
your choice. Conscious of my own weakness, I can 
* seek fervently the guidance of the Ruler of the 
Universe, and relying on His all-powerful aid, do my 
best to restore union and peace to a suffering people, and 

to establish and guard their liberties and rights. 

Iam, Gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE B. MCLELLAN. 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, and others, committee. 


General M‘Clellan’s letter of acceptance of the 
nomination caused a split in the Democrativ 
party. The peace section declare that he has accepted 
the nomination without the platform; that he does not 
represent the sentiments of the Convention; and that 
it will not support his election. The leading peace 
organ, the New York Daily News, asserts that 
measures are on foot to reassemble the Convention, 
and nominate a new ticket. The New York World 
Congratulates the Democrats on being free of the 
peace party. 
A Wisconsin paper publishes a letter from the Hon. 
J.T. Mills, judge of the Fifth Judicial Court, giving 
an account of an interview with President Lincoln. In 


the course of it he states the President to have spoken 
as follows: 


Sir, said the President, the slightest knowledge of 
hmetic will prove to any man that the rebel armies 
cannot be destroyed with Democratic strategy. It would 
sacrifice all the white men of the North to do it. There 
are now in the service of the United States near 200,000 
able-bodied coloured men, most of them under arms, de- 
and acquiring Union territory. The Democratic 

stra demands that these forces be disbanded, and 
t the masters be conciliated by restoring them to 
slavery, The black men who now assist Union prisoners 
to er they are to be converted into our enemies in 
hope of gaining the goodwill of their masters. 
© shall have to fight two nations instead of one. You 
cannot conciliate the South if you guarantee them ulti- 
mate success ; and the experience of the present war 
Proves their success is inevitable if you fling the compul- 
2 labour of a million of black men into their side of 
ocale. Will you give our enemies such military ad- 
vantages as insure success, and then depend on coaxing, 
Union’? and concession to get them back into the 
non?! Abandon all the posts now garrisoned by black 
the” take 200,000 men from our side and put them in 
battle-field or cornfield against us, and we would be 

fe dite to abandon the war in three weeks. We have 
5 territory in inclement and sickly places; where 
2 © Democrats to do this? It was a free fight, and 
the field was open to the War Democrats to put down 
4 rebellion by fighting against both master and slave, 
bg before the present policy was inaugurated, ‘There 
de been men base enough to propose to me to return 


| 


to slavery the black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee, 
and thus win the ore me of the masters the fought. 
Should I do so I should deserve to be f in time 
and eternity. Comes what will, I will keep my faith with 
friend and foe. My enemies pretend I am now carry- 
ing on this war for the sole purpose of abolition. So long 
as I am President it shall be carried on for the sole pur- 
pose of restoring the Union. But no human power can 
subdue this rebellion without the use of the emancipation 
policy, and every other policy calculated to weaken the 
moral and physical forces of this rebellion. Freedom 
has given us 200,000 men raised on Southern soil. It 
will give us more yet. Just so much it has subtracted 
from the enemy, and, instead of alienating the South, 
there are now evidences of a fraternal feeling growing 
up between our men and the rank and file of the rebel 
soldiers. Let my enemies prove to the country that the 
destruction of slavery is not necessary to a restoration of 
the Union. I will abide the issue, 


The Daily News’ New York correspondent, writ- 
ing on 10th September, says M“Olellan's letter 
narrows down the issue between himself and Mr. 
Lincoln to one of personal popularity. Inthe towns 
and in the upper circles there is, on this score, a 
strong leaning in favour of M‘Clellan. Amongst the 
country freeholders Lincoln reigns supreme. A 
month ago the depression and weariness were 80 
great that they were looking round inquiring for 
another candidate. Now the fall of Atlanta and the 
revelation of the Democratic plans have turned them 
round again, and the writer thinks Lincoln’s chances 
at this moment as five to three. There is very wide- 
spread distrust of M‘Clellan’s firmness. There is still 
no sign of peace. Whoever may be elected in 
November, you have nothing to look for but war. 


As long as the South holds out you may count on 
this. 


In a subsequent letter of the 13th he describes the 
disaffection among the peace Democrats, and the 
disappointment of Mr. Vallandigham :— 


He had been engaged to “‘ stump” the whole North on 
behalf of M Clellan. He was announced to speak in 
dozens of places during the next two wonths, and was 
engaged in his mission at some town in Pennsylvania 
when the General’s letter reached him. He read it, 
directed his name to be struck from the list of the 
Democratic itinerants, declared all his engagements 
cancelled, and left for home a sadder and wiser man. 
We have not as yet had any open declarations of dissent 
from any of the other leaders of the Sesh,“ but it only 
needs a few days wore to produce plenty of them. The 
chances are that they will, before the close of the present 
mouth, get up a Convention of their own and nominate 
a candidate, and run“ him, not with the hope of 
success, but with the hope of revenge, and with the view 
of keeping up their organisation. 


The course of military events rendered it necessary 
to throw overboard the Chicago platform, which 
excited general disgust from the outset. M'Olellan, 
therefore, quietly ignored it. Mr. Lincoln’s chances 
are improving every day. Against M’Clellan are 
the widespread conviction of bis utter incapacity 
either as a general or administrator, and of his weak- 
ness and want of decision. 


And it must be confessed his relations with the 
Chicago Convention have not helped to raise his reputa- 
tion either for honesty or ability. I think his chances 
of election would be greater to-day than they are if he 
had refused to accept the nomination, and had boldly 
declared himeelf for war. As it is, I am assured, that at 
a meeting of the Republican National Committee, held 
here three days ago, the shrewdest calculators expressed 
their conviction that he will not carry more than three 
States, of which Kentucky and New Jersey will be two. 
The State elections, immediately preceding the Presi- 
dential election, are watched with great anxiety, as they 
generally foreshadow the result of the latter. Two have 
occurred since the canvas began—in Vermont and Maine 
—and the Republicans have carried both by large and 
increased majorities. Vermont there was never any 
doubt about, but of Maine the Democrats had some 
hopes. The result shows in the latter a Republican 
majority of 20,000, or 4,000 more than last year. This 
is generally considered as a very bad symptom of 
M‘Clellan’s case. Several other elections are to occur in 
the West, during the next few weeks, which will pro- 
bably be much more valuable than these, however, as 
tests. 


According to the Daily News correspondent, the 
fifteen million freeholders, who have after all been 
the real promoters and supporters of the war, who 
have given their sons and brothers to the army with 
a prodigality of which there is no example in history, 
and have poured their money out for it, just as 
lavishly as their blood, are all for the war. 


I am astonished, the more I see and hear of the extent 
and depth of the determination which seems to pervade 
the farmers to fight it to the last. You must look to 
the South for indications of peace. You will find none 
here. ‘* Roving diplomatists and adventurers may 
meet and talk at Niagara as much as they please, but it 
is idle to attach any importance to what they say or do. 
Their bargain, if they ever succeeded in making one, 
would have to be submitted for the ratification of the 
Northern freeholders, and if it did not involve the sub- 
mission of the South—every iuch of it that was ever 
under United States authority—I know it would be 
torn up. The men may be infatuated, but they are in 
earnest in a way the like of which the world never saw 
before, silently, calmly, but 83 in earnest; and 
they will fight on, in my opinion, as long as they have 
men, muskets, powder, and corn and wool, and would 
fight on, though the grass were growing in Wall-street, 
and there was not a gold dollar on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


The New York papers publish the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Lieutenant-Genéral Grant in 
reference to the prospects of the South and the im- 
pending Presidential election :— 

Head-Quarters of the Armies of the United States, 
City Point, Virginia, Aug. 16, 1864. 
Hon. E. B. Washburne,— | 


Dear Sir,—I state to all citizens who visit me that all 


we want now to insure an early restoration of the Union 
is a determined unity of sentiment North. 

The rebels have now in their ranks their last man. The 
little boys and old men are guarding prisoners, guarding 
railroad bridges, and forming a good part of their garri- 
sons or entrenched positions, A man lost by them can- 
not be replaced. They have robbed the cradle and the 
grave equally to get their present force. Besides what 
they lose in frequent skirmishes and battles, they are 
now losing from desertions and other causes at least 
one regiment per day. With this drain upon them the 
end is not far distant if we will be only true to ourselves, 
Their only hope now is in a divided North. This 
might give them reinforcements from Tennessee 

Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, while it would 
weaken us. With the draught quietly enforced the 
enemy would become despondent and would make but 
little resistance. 

I have nojdoubt but the enemy are exceedingly anxious 
to hold out until after the Presidential election. They 
have many hopes from its effects. They hope a counter 
revolution. They hope the election of a peace candi- 
date. In fact, like Micawber, they hope for something 
to“ turn up.” Our peace friends, if they expect peace 
from separation, are much mistaken. It would be but 
the beginning of war, with thousands of Northern men 
joining the South because of our disgrace in allowin 
separation. To have peace on any terms,” the Sout 
would demand the restoration of their slaves already 
freed ; they would demand indemnity for losses sustained ; 
and they would demand a treaty which would make 
the North slave-hunters for the South; they would 
demand pay for the restoration of every slave escaped 
to the North. 

Yours truly, 
U. S. GRANT. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


LETTER FROM RicHMoND.—The Richmond corre- 
spondent of the Times expresses surprise at the energy 
and revival of spirit which were evinced by General 
Grant and a portion of his army before Petersburg on 
the 21st ult. After stating his opinion as to the 
superior position which, in a military sense, Grant 
occupies, he adds that although Lee has, as usual, the 
odds against him, at no moment has the confidence of 
Secessia in the security of Richmond and Petersburg 
been more serene. In reference to the fearful de- 
struction of human life occasioned by the war, he 
remarks :—‘‘ It may be within the recollection of some 
of your readers that in a recent letter I estimated the 
mortality on both sides consequent upon this war as 
being at the rate of 1,000 lives every twenty - four 
hours. There are many to whom this estimate 
will appear extravagant. I regret to say that in- 
creased thought and inquiry have only served 
to convince me that it is not far from the 
mark. I need hardly say that by far the largest 
portion of those who perish fall victims to disease, 
I may mention that the deaths among the Yankee 
prisoners now held in the South average 150 per 
diem. The deaths of Confederates held captive in 
the North must be on something of the same scale, 
though possibly rather less numerous, as the Northern 
climate is healthier in summer. Here we have 300 
deaths (or thereabouts) occurring every twenty-four 
hours among the prisoners alone, It is not much of 
a stretch to conceive that each day’s fighting, when 
there are six large armies in the field (to wit, Lee’s 
and Grant’s, Hood’s and Sherman's, Early’s and 
Sheridan’s), not to mention countless desultory 
bodies of combatants, adds 700 ‘wen to the list of 
perisbing victims.” 

A FEDERAL Despot In Kenrockxy.—Brigadier- 
General Paine rules over the western district of Ken- 
tucky. On assuming command io July last, he is 
reported to have addressed a deputation of leadin 
citizens, whom he suspected or knew to be oppos 
to the war waged by Mr. Lincoln against the South, 
in the following among other terms :— 


** You disloyal, rebellious people,” he said. you 
shall not circulate one dollar of capital in all this land. 
Not a dollar, no debt or bill of exchange, shall be paid 
or made without my signature. I pledge you my word 
I will not approve of any commercial transactions made 
by a disloyal man... . All your capital, all your 
money, every cent of it, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Government. I will teach you that, having en- 
couraged this rebellion, you must—ay, and you shall, 
reap the reward of traitors. . . . Talk to me about your 
rights! Why, you have no rights to talk about, Loyal 
men are the only people who have rights at this time. 
.. . Talk to me of giving you a banking privilege! 
Great God! the Devil might as well ask the Almighty 
for a front seat in Heaven. . In your prosperity 
you despised this great and good Government. You 
shall have the privilege to love it in your adversity. 
And, more than that, you shall fight for it. You 
are able-bodied men, but think yourselves too good 
to fight. We shall see about that...... You 
keep harping about your rights—that miserable, insane 
idea. . .. My second commandment to you is that all of 
you notorious rebels get out of your houses and leave 
my district, so that Union men may come and take 
your places, and help me to redeem this country. .. 
I shall shoot every guerilla taken in my district; and if 
your Southern brethren retaliate by shooting a Federal 
soldier, I will walk out five of you rich bankers, brokers, 
and cotton men, and make you kneel down, and shoot 
you. I will do it, so help me God!... If a Union 
man is murdered by guerillas here, the same fate awaits 
five of you. I have sworn it, and it shall be done. 
Iam going to manage this district so that when I am 
done with it the men and women who remain can come 
together in the name of the Lord, and say, ‘ We belong 
to the United States.“ 


In a General Order, No, 6, dated the 23rd of July, 
he prohibited all persons occupying lands, houses, 
barns, buildings, &c., from paying any rent to any 
landlords and owners who were not ‘‘ unswerving, 
unconditional, and undeviating Union persons“; 
and in General Order, No. 7, issued three days 
afterwards, he prohibited all banks from paying out 


money, honouring checks, or making transfer, unless 
by his own special permission and signature. 
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FRANCE. f 

The Constitutionnel of Thursday, in an article on 
the Roman question, signed by M. Limayrac, and sub- 
sequently copied into the Moniteur, observes that the 
occupation of Rome has always been regarded as both 
exceptional and temporary. o writer continues :— 

The French Government, impressed by the happy 
change that has taken place in the Italian peninsula 
within the last two years, the r having 
there heen either appeased or supp „ was ready to 
seize the first opportunity of putting an end to a situa- 


barrassing and onerous to all. 
“aoe go soon as the Italian Government, hitherto 


ocoupied in discussing the necessary isation of a 
new State, and in determining upon the choice of a 
capital on 2 administrative, and politioal grounds, 
had given notice of its resolution to transfer the capital, 
the Government of the Emperor thought that the 
moment had come to deliberate upon the conditions 
which would enable it to leave Rome with perfect safety. 

The article then pointe out the following stipulations 
of the arrangement that has been concluded :—Italy 
engages herself to respect the actual territory of the 
Pope, and to prevent by force any attack that may be 
made on it from abroad. France is to withdraw her 
troops in proportion to the organisation of the Pon- 
tifical army; the evacuation of Rome to be accom- 
plished in two years. The Pontifical army to be of 
sufficient strength to maintain the Papal authority 
and tranquillity, both in the interior and on the 
frontiers of the Papal States ; the Italian Government 
to raise no objection to either the elements or number 
of men composing that army, provided always that it 
does not degenerate into a means of attack against 
Italy. Finally, Italy undertakes the liquidation of a 
share of the Roman debt proportioned to the extent of 
those States of the Church now annexed to the King- 
dom of Italy. The Constitutionnel reprints also the 
letter of the Emperor to M. Thouvenel, dated May 20, 
1862. 

La France announces some changes in the French 
Ministerial arrangements. M. Rouland has resigned 
his place as President of the Council of State, and 
M. Vaitry is appointed to the vacant office. The 
Vice-President of the Council of State is to receive 
fresh functions, 

Queen Christina has set out for Spain. 

La France urges Austria to pacifically settle the 
Venetian question, which otherwise threatens to be 
a permanent source of disquiet in Europe. 


ITALY. 
THE FATAL, DISTURBANCES AT TURIN. 

There have been serious riots at Turin in con- 
nection with the Franco-Italian treaty for settling the 
Roman question, which was ratified on Tuesday last. 
On the evening of the 20th a number of young men, 
of whom several were workmen, paraded the streets, 
shouting, “Down with the Ministry.“ The by- 
standers witnessed this demongération with indiffer- 
ence, and the assemblage subsequently dispersed of its 
own accord. 

On the evening of the next day, the 21st, a popular 
demonstration took place before the Royal Palace. 
Shouts were raised of “Turin for the capital!” A 
group of rioters endeavoured to break the line formed 
by the military, and to force their way into the Minis- 
terial residence. The military were then obliged to fire, 
killing and wounding several persons. Twenty car- 
bineers were also wounded, five of them seriously. The 
official organ states that the collision was the result of 
accident. The carbineers were attacked by the crowd, 
and without orders made use of their arms in self- 
defence. An investigation was ordered into the con- 
duct of some of the agents of the police. A proclama- 
tion was issued by the Syndic, recommending the 
people to return to a state of tranquillity. 

Turin was tranquil during the day on the 22nd, but 
in the evening the disturbances were renewed. Groups 
of people assembled and raised seditious cries, throw- 
ing stones at the carbineers before the police-office. 
The police and carbineers stationed on the Piazza of 
San Carlo, fired at random upon the populace, killing 
and wounding twenty persons. Several soldiers were 
severely wounded, including Lieutenant-Colonel Colum- 
bini. Many soldiers fell by the fire of their own com- 
rades, who had been expre:sly ordered not to use their 
arms by the orders of General Della Rocca in com- 
mand. A letter in the Daily News says: 

To describe the scene of confusion which followed this 
rene be impossible. Twenty-seven 
dead bodies were lying on the ground, and about seventy, 
amongst whom were seventeen soldiers, more or less 
wounded, Seven women and three children were killed, 
and many more were wounded. A poor woman in an 
interesting state was killed at the corner of New-street, 
whilst leaning on the arm of her husband. An old man 
was also killed in the street of Santa Teresa, whilst un- 
locking the door of his house. Appalling indeed were 
the cries of the wounded, who were taken into the 
chemists’ shops of New-street and of Piazza Carignano. 
The soenes of the preceding night were naturally ro- 
newed, land terrible cries of Revenge! revenge!” 
rent the air. The worthy Mayor, Marquis Rora, soon 
made his appearance in St. Chares-equare, to ask ex- 
planations from the commanding ofticers. But no ex- 
planation could be given, because nobody knew then 
why the first shots had been fired. The municipal 
councillors and the Mayor, at the risk of their lives, 
soon repaired to Signors Peruzziand Minghetti, and told 
them that the responsibility of this fresh bloodshed must 
rest with them. 

As soon as the news reached the King at his 
country seat, he hastened to Turin, dismissed the 
Minghetti Cabinet, and entrusted General Della 
Marmora with the formation of a new Cabinet. This 
seoms to have appeased the citizens of Turin. That 
city has since been tranquil. Patrols traverse the 


atroots, and troops have been stationed before the 


Royal Palace as a precautionary measuro. 


„Minister for Foreign Affairs 


The Municipal Council is weak and uncertain. 


* ey have published a proclamation recommending 


the people to be quiet, but full of inuendoes and 
accusations against the Government. 
The National Guard has scarcely appeared at all. 
A Royal proclamation is expected. 
The corps of the Police Guards 
solved. 
Perfect discipline reigned among the troops, 
Inflammatory articles were published by the clerical 
and democratic journals, especially the Gazetta del 
Popolo. 
The Turin journals assert that the new Ministry is 
composed as follows :— 
President of the Council and { General della Max- 
mora. 


have been dis- 


Minister of the Interior ... Signor Lanza. 
Minister of Finance Signor Sella. 
Minister for War ... vel * Signor Pettiti. 
Minister for Public Instruction . Signor Mateucci. 
Minister of Public Works... * Signor Morandini. 
Minister of Justice... one Sigaor Conforti. 
Minister of Marine ie Signor Longo. 
Minister of Agriculture ... Signor Natchli. 


It ie asserted that the programme of General 
Della Marmora will be the execution of the stipula- 
tions of the Franco-Italian Treaty, including the 
transfer of the Italian capital to Florence. The 
Parliament is convoked for the 5th of October. 

The accounts which have arrived from all parts of 
Italy announce that the new Franco-Italian Treaty is 
received with the greatest satisfaction. 


DUNMARK AND GERMANY. 

Letters from Berlin state that the two Powers are 
on the point of coming to an understanding with the 
Diet as to the future government of the Duchies. 
At Vienna it is suspected that France, Russia, and 
Eagland are about to overthrow the preliminaries of 
peace aod adhere to the personal union. A secret 
treaty hae, therefore, it is alleged, been concluded 
between the two German Powers, consisting of four 
olauses:— Ist. Prussia engages to submit the question 
of saccession to the Diet. 2nd. Schleswig-Holetein 
shall enter the Zollverein. 3rd. Rendsburg shall 
become a federal fortress. 4th. A certain solidarity 
shall be established between the land and sea forces 
of the new state and those of Prussia. 

A semi-official Berlin paper announces that the 
armistice between the German Powers and Denmark 
will not be extended. The Danish Government 
has so protracted the peace negotiations, and the 
Danes and Swedes show such an uumistakeable 
disposition to form a Scandinavian Power, that the 
two German Powers think it wise to reserve to 
themselves the right to resume hostilities at any 
time on giving six weeks’ notice. 

Baden will propose at the Federal Diet that a 
definite term be fixed for the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg to send in a memorial establishing his hereditary 
claims to Schleswig- Holstein. 


SPAIN, 

The Cortes has been dissolved by Royal decree. 
The new elections are to take place on the 22nd of 
November. An amnesty has been granted for all 
offences of the press. 


— — — 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

It is stated that the Empress of Russia will pass 
the winter at Nice. | 

A Paris correspondent says that the Emperor 
Napoleon has tried the Banting system for some 
time, with a very visible result. 

Letters from Caprera speak of the sound health” 
of Generai Garibaldi, who devotes himself entirely to 
agricultural pursuits. | 

THe TUNNEL UNDER THE APENNINES is com- 
pleted, and was traversed, though not opened to the 
public, on the 8th inst. By this operation the rail- 
ways of Tuscany are placed in communication with 
that of Bologna, and therefore with those of Ancona, 
Milao, and Alessandria. Naples is yet isolated, but 
in a few months it will be brought into a strict family 
communication with the north. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF War xs left Copen- 
hagen on Saturday afternoon for Stockholm, amidst 
ealutes from the batteries and the acclamations of the 
people. They were expected back at Copenhagen in 
about three days, and were likely to spend another 
week in Denmark. It is now quite settled that the 
Princess's sister, the Princess Dagmar, is to be be. 
trothed to the Czarewiteb, who is on his wey to 
Copenhagen. 

NAKE BITE NEUTRALISED.—The wife of a Euro- 
pean employed on the railway near Jempeer, in 
stepping out of her door late in the evening, quite 
recently, was bitten by acobra a little above the 
right heel. Her husband, who fortunately happened 
to be at home, immediately sucked the wound until 
the blood flowed copiously, after which he bound a 
tight bandage some inches above the bite, which 
numbed the leg. He then applied a live coal to the 
part, and burnt it effectually, and had scarcely con- 
cluded the operation when, happiiy, the down train 
from Kotree made its appearance, aud he seized the 
opportunity to bring his wife to Kurrachee, where 
she is now under tbe care of Dr. Mahaffy, the staff 
surgeon, under whose treata ent we are glad to hear 
the patient is getting wel! rapidly. Her life, how- 
ever, had no doubt been saved by the energetic 
manner in which her husband dealt with the bite in 
the first instance. — Sindian, 

FepERAL UNION oF THE Nonru AMERICAN Pro. 
VINCES —THE CHARLOTTETOWN Convention. —The 
convention which assembled at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, on the let of September (said to be 
now adjourned to Halifax), met in pursuance of 


-| provinces merged into one. 


resolutions passed by the Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, to con. 
sider the expediency, and, if necessary, make 
arrangements for uniting these three maritime pro. 
vinces under one Government and with one Legis. 
lature, The Government of Canada has taken 
advantage of the occasion to appoint Messers. Cartier, 
G. Brown, Galt, Macdonald, and others, to visit 
Charlottetown at the same time, and invite the 
consideration of the conveution to a more extensive 
union, But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Canadian delegates went to dissuade the repre. 
sentatives of the Lower Provinces from performiug 
the task which they were appointed to perform ; on 
the contrary, it would give the utmost satisfaction 
to the Canadian delegates to see the three maritime 
Such an event would 
very much simplify the question of a confederation 
of all the provinces, and remove many difficulties, 
The Canadian delegates simply avail themeelves of 
the excellent opportunity which the Charlottetown 
meeting affords of conferring with the representative 
men of both parties in each of the maritime provinces 
upon the important question of a federal union of 
all the provinces.— Toronto Globe. 

Tar Heap or Captain LLOXD.— The Wanganui 
Chronicle of June 29 says:—“ Mr. Charles Brough- 
ton, of this place, having learnt that Captain Lloyd's 
head was in a pa on the Waitotara, and being pro- 
mised the assistance of two of the Waitotara natives, 
without whose aid he says he could not have gained 
his object, went out to Waitotara on Saturday last, 
and having taken up his quarters at a friendly native’s 
pa about two and a half miles from Perikama (the pa 
where Te Ua was with the head), he sent a messenger 
requesting an interview with Te Ua, who, accompanied 
by Hapurona, of Waitara, and some of the leading Ta- 
ranaki and Ngatiruanui obiefs, with a following of nearly 
100 men, made his appearance next morning about 
daylight. They entered the pa from both ends, armed to 
the teeth; and while the others sat down for a ‘ korero,’ 
about thirty-five remained standing, as if on guard. 
Te Ua then asked Mr. Broughton what he wanted. 
His reply was that, having heard that he had the head 
of an officer, an English gentleman, he, a private indi- 
vidual, feeling it an insult that it should remain so 
close to the settlement, had come, unarmed, and of his 
own accord, to request him to give it up. Te Ua 
made a long speech, chanting ‘ Waiatas’ and poi 
Marrie’ songs, the purport being that he was anxious 
to be at peace and to do no evil. Mr. Broughton de- 
clined to enter on political subjects, and again asked 
for the head. After some difficulty it was delivered to 
him, and he arrived in town with it on Sunday. The 
head, we understand, is almost perfect , merely wanting 
part of the under jaw, and is easily recognisable. En- 
sign Cumming will take it to Taranaki for burial.” 


A Train 1n A Horricange.—A railroad train 
recently on its way from Cincinnati to Chicago was 
blown from the track, at a point near Wirtnell’s- 
bridge, 15 miles below Lawrenceburgh, by one of 
the most terrific tornadoes that have ever visited 
that section of the country. As the train approached 
the bridge, the atmosphere seemed filled with branches 
of trees and missiles of various kinds which the wind 
had taken up in its path, and the engineer, thinking 
the bridge unsafe, increased the speed of the engine 
so as to reach the protection of the hills beyond. 
He was too Jate, for the hurricane, resistless in its 
energy, lifted the entire train into the air, and 
hurled the rear portion of it over a steep bank, the 
baggage car, which was very heavily laden, being 
whirled diagonally across the track, and the rear of 
the first passenger car, still unoccupied, being sus- 
pended over the precipice at the side of the track. 
The train which happened to arrive at such an 
untimely moment, in the very foous of the wild har- 
ricane, was h vily loaded with passengers, many of 
them being bound for the Chicago Convention ; yet, 
strange to relate, notwithstanding the increased 
speed with which the train was moving, and the 
height of the embankment down which the care were 
hurled, not one person was killed. This may be 
considered a most miraculous escape, two of the cars 
having been completely wrecked and jammed to 
pieces, the seats dislocated and shattered into frag- 
ments, and everything left in the most chaotic 
description. From 30 to 40 persons were more or 
less injured, and two ladies, names not kaown, pro- 
bably fatally, one of them, it is thought, having suf- 
fered a dislocation of the spine.— Cincinnati Gazelle. 


Eart RossxlL anp HERR vox BisMark.—M. 
Bismark sent a despatch to London on the 9th of 
August, expressing a hope that the British Govern- 
ment would not refuse to recognise the moderation 
and placability displayed by the two great German 
Powers. Earl Russell sent a reply calm but cutting. 
He would have preferred total silence instead o 
the task of commenting on the conditions of peace; 
but since Herr Bismark requires him to applaud the 
moderation of the Germans, he begs to remind bim 
that the war was unjust and unnecessary, and that 
the dismemberment of Denmark which the Germans 
have effected is a breach of the treaty which they 
signed only a dozen ycars ago. The least thing the 
Germans could have done would have been to leave 
that part of Schleswig which is north of Flensburg, 
and is peopled exclusively by Danes, under the 
Danish Crown. Since, however, Herr Bismark rests 
his case on the superior force of Austiia and Prussia, 
there is no more to be said. But, as that ie his 
justification, will he please to say nothing more 
about equity and moderation. In his rejoinder 


on August 31, Herr von Bismark, it is eaid, merely 
mentions that Prussia never called in question the 
rights of Christian IX., and could not, therefore, 
demand his renunciation of those righte. With re 


gard to the apprehensions expreseed of possible dis- 
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es to the nationalities of North Schleswig, 
relly declares that they are unfounded, and 
‘that the events which have transpired between 
thie close of the London Conference and the eonolu- 
sion of the preliminaries of peace have induced 
Prusdia to return to her propoeal of the 28th of May. 
11 conclusion, Herr von Bismark expresses his satis- 
f.ction that England is now paying more attention to 
the wishes of the Duchies than she did at the Con- 
farence, and rejoices that in this respect at least there 
is an assimilation of the views of the two Cabinets. 


THE LATE ALEXANDER HASTIE, ESQ. 


We recently recorded the death of Mr. Hastie, at 
ove time Lord Provost of Glasgow, and M. P. for 
that city for many years. On Sunday week the 
Rev. W. Ramage, minister of Berkeley-street 
church, called the attention of his congregation to 
the loss they had sustained in the death of Mr. 
Hastie. In the forenoon be preached from Acts xiii. 
36— For David, after he had served his own gene- 
ration by the will of God, fell on sleep.” In the 
afgernoot he continued the subject, and spoke of the 
deceased at some length. The following is an extract 
from the sermon :— 


When I first knew him he was the foremost public 
man in the city—its chief magistrate, as high in reputa- 
tion as in office, looked up to by all with fervid esteem 
and unlimited trust. On closer acquaintance he wa; 
found to be worthy of this confidence. Some of the 

ualities which are necessary to complete success might 
bs wanting, but he possessed in an eminent degree the 
more solid abilities which fitted him for doing good ser- 
vice to the pnblic—integrity, knowledge of business, 
industry, punctuality. His very appearance commanded 
respect. Manly strength, intelligence, and thoughtful 
geriou:ness, were expressed ia his frame and countenance. 
One could pot look on him without being 1 
with his superiority—tall, well-made, massivé, not old 
enough to be venerable, but wature enough to be 
honoured, without one trace of vanity or self-import- 


Oataide observers, who took an interest in council 
ings, soon fixed on Mr. Hastie as a man of mark, 
kept their eye on him as one likely to rise. In 
addition to earnestness of purpose, he brought to bear 
on the matters under consideration an able mind and 
sound information. There was noshamming, no trifling, 
o factious opposition, no speaking for speaking’s sake. 
When he spoke it was to the point, and his word hit 
the mark, Excluding from his attention things irrele- 
vant, and concentrating his mind on what was necessary 
and important, he imparted by this means a real value 
to his — „and without seeming to be busy, he had 
the power of putting through his hands a large amount 
of work. During the period that he united in his per- 
son the offices of chief magistrate and member of Parlia- 
ment for the city, he was fully occupied. Yet there 
was no flurry and fuss in his manner; collected and 
deliberate, he discharged his many duties with grace- 
ful ease, and quiet but quick despatch. Had he 
filled his term of office as Lord Provost more time would 
have been given to his character to impress itself on the 
; but, resigning this office, that his undivided at- 
ntion might be devoted to the other, he entered a new 
sphere, in which to a large extent be was withdrawn 
from the observation of the citizens. He took with him 
to Parliament the many excellent qualities which raised 
him to the first place of honour here, and in that higher 
* ion he continued with the same faithfulness to serve 
is generation. The Nn born to his worth in send- 
ing him to Parliament was enhanced by the consideration 
that he was a Dissenter anda Voluntary. He was the 
first Dissenter that sat for the city in the House of 
Commons, if not also the first who occupied the civic 
chair. To this elevation he rose, not in spite of his prin- 
ciples, but because of them. His own reason for allowing 
himself to be put in nomination was a desire to break 
down the “clique” influence which had hitherto 
managed electious; but, however much this element 
might enter into the contest, it was the predominance of 
Dissent that placed him in power. This was a new thing 
in Glasgow, and we mark in it a total change of religioys 
sentiment in the community. The old enmity against 
nters had given place to more liberal views, and 
Principles once abhorred were * favour. * 
ange was powerfully assisted by the Disrup‘ion in 
Church of Scotland. But Dissent had of itself been 
growing, and through the increase of wealth among its 
members had found admission to tbe best circles of 
. To be a Dissenter had ceased to be a reproach, 
and the old temptation to desert its ranks on rising in 
the world had lost much of its power. Conscious of 
r power, Dissenters only waited an opportunity to 
prove it; and this opportunity they found in the return 
of Mr, Hastie. Their choice could not have been fixed 
on a truer man, for through his whole public life he 
never uttered a word or gave a vote which was inconsis- 
tent with the principles which he professed. His Volun- 
was so thorough that it led him to oppose all 
grants of public money, not only to religion but to educa- 
* 910 in 80 far as it was striotly secular. On this 
las question he had the misfortune to differ from many 
of his constituents, and the difference ultimately had 
the effect of dividing against him the Dissenting in- 
test. He could not reconcile with his convictions a 
system of education in which religion was to be taught 
the public ex nse, and his declared unfriendliness 
. measure of this kind alienated from him a large 


in re pay of motive, and was second to none there 
we consei 9 endeavour to do his duty. In the 
busiest time of is life as a merchant, he did not work 
ko hard as he wrought as a legislator. Besides watching 
the Progress of the general iness of the House, and 
tending to the varied interests of a large constituency, 
10 ed on committees, the work of which requires 
uch patient consideration; and through the entire 
mmion, with the exception of the holidays, he had 
oro mire io Bains tue pot of Gay Theor 
ty m at the post of duty. e exhaust: 
15 of these laborio esgions shortened his life, as 


Ork us 
A the lives of many more, i Rather a worker than a 


speaker, he seldom addressed the House; bu 


_ 8elc ( t one who | 
sat with him in Parliament, and who knew him in- 
timately, says that when he did he was listened to 
with attention. The subject on which he spoke was 
generally one of which he wasa complete master, and 
this secured for him the ears of members.“ ‘The same 
authority testiGes that, though ‘cautious in forming 
friendships in the House, he ever proved bimself a 
warm, judicious, and kind friend to those who had his 
confidence.” He was identified with the Liberal party, 
but followed no lead in politics, and exercised an inde- 
pendent judgment in the disposal of his votes. The 
contemporary already quoted describes him as liberal 
and consistent.” Having no personal and selfish ends 
to serve, he was careful to maintain such a relation to 
the Government as reserved for him perfect freedom of 
action. Yet he was not the less respected, for even 
after he had ceased to be a member of the House of 
Commons he was honoured by Government with an 
appointment in the Universities Commission.“ 


~~ _— ni 2 8 


THE CAPTURE OF NANKIN BY THE 
IMPERIALISTS, 


A Shanghai letter of August 4:h, gives the fol- 


lowing details of the capture of this celebrated city 
from the Taepings :— 


Nankin fell into the hands of the Imperialists, after 
several days’ fighting, on the 19th inst., together with the 
principal rebel leaders. The Tien-wang, the rebel 
Emperor, avoided the pain of witnessing this final 
disaster by taking gold-leaf two days previously. When 
the besiegers commenced their attack the Chung-wang 
escaped, with the Tien-wang’s young son and several 
others, but was retaken, having given up his pony to the 
young Prince; the Kan-wang, whoghas frequently been 
mentioned by visitors to Nankin as the Shield King, is 
also a prisoner. Nankin, as is well known, was defended 
by three walls—an outer wall, a second surrounding the 
Tartar city, and a third which had been constructed 
round the Tien-wang’s Palace. The Tartar city was not 
garrisoned by the rebels, so the assailants had only two 
lines of defence to attack. An assault was made on the 
outer wall at dawn§on the 18th, and before noon it had 
been carried at every part, and the garrison had fallen 
back within the inner line of fortifications. The steamer 
Confucius, which is under charter to the Shantuug guild 
of merchants at Shanghai, chanced to be lying off 
Nankin at the time, and rendered efficient service 
by engaging two strong batteries that the rebels 
had erected facing the river, and which had 
hitherto defied the distant efforts of the Imperialist gun- 
boats, The Confucius, which is commanded by an 
American, had been sent up by the Chinese authorities 
to convey treasure to the Imperialist troops, and Captain 
Rowse deemed he would be rendering them agreeable 
service by availing of the opportunity which offered to 
lend them the aid of other metal which he carried as 
well. Her 18-pounders soon made the batteries unten- 
able for the rebels, who abandoned them after half-an- 
hour’s sharp engagement, during which the Confucius 
lost two men killed and had a third wounded, and the 
Imperialist gunboats came upand took possession. The 
troops, on their part, lost little time in following up 
their first success; the second line of defence was 
attacked and carried before daylight on the following 
morning, and by the evening of the 19th all Nankin was 
in their hands. The fortifications which had been 
erected round the Tien-wang’s Palace are said to have 
been defended with desperation; but the garrison was 
too weak to resist the large forces that the Iinperialists 
were able to bring against them, and the latrer soon 
effected an entrance by battering down one of the gates. 
The first sight which met the victors on entering the 
palace was the corpse ef the Tien-wang, lying evidently 
in the position in which he had died, and the bodies of 
a number of his wives hanging from the trees in the 
garden. The Kan-wang was here arrested, and with 
the Chung-wang, whose capture I have already alluded 
to, now lies a prisoner in the house of the Impe- 
rialist commander, awaiting sentence from Pekin. 
Chung-wang estimates the strength of the rebel garrison 
at from 18,000 to 20,000 men, and does not ptiomph to 
disguise the straits to which they are reduced. 0 is 
said to be intent on writing his life. There can be little 
doubt that he will be condemned to death. Of the gar- 
rison, part escaped, and part were made prisoners. It 
does not seem that any excess were committed by the 
Imperialist soldiery, as has been the case on other occa- 
sions. The city is miserably dilapidated, and the streets 
are full of the bodies of persons who had evidently died 
of starvation. No loot of value was found, except the 
Tien-wang’s seal, which was of solid gold, and weighed 
30lb. The Taeping rebellion may now be fully said to 
be subdued, since the Emperor is dead and all its noted 
chiefs in the hands of the Imperialists. 

Nankin will now be opened to foreign trade. The 
city is a heap of ruins, with the exception of the small 
corner occupied by the rebels; even the Palace of the 
Tien-wang has been burnt, and years will elapse before 
it can approach nearly to its former size, The country 
immediately surrounding it is desert, and what trade 
there is in produce with the neighbouring districts flows 
to Chinkeang, the situation of which, at the junction of 
the Grand Canal with the Yangtze, gives it great advan- 
tages over its formerly important neighbour. 


_—_ 
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Postscript. 


a Wednesday, September 27, 1864. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


(Per the Belgian, vid Greencastle.) 
New York, Sept. 16. 

New Orleans despatches of the 4th report that four 
Federal monitors have passed the obstructions in 
Mobile Bay, and were anchored within shelling dis- 
tance of the city. Confederate accounts, which are to 
the 10th, do not confirm this statement. 

The Democratic State Convention, assembled at 
Albany, have nominated Governor Seymour and 


— 


Secretary Stanton has ordered the draught to take 
place on the 19th inst. in all those States which have 
not supplied their full quota. 


Sept. 17 (p.m.) 
General Grant, previously reported on his way to 


Washington, is now stated to have left that city for 
Harper’s Ferry. 


Potomac army were captured opposite Harrison Land- 
ing by Confederate cavalry. 


(Per the City of Washington, vid Cape Clear.) 


New York, Sept. 17 (11 a.m.) 

The report from New Orleans that Admiral Farra- 
gut’s monitors have anchored within shelling range of 
Mobile is discredited at Washington. Official de- 
spatches from the admiral of the 12th make no men- 
tion of such an accomplishment. 

Letters from New Orleans of the 7th state that 
2,500 of General Granger’s troops have returned to 
that city from Mobile harbour, and will shortly be 
despatched upon an expedition in a new direction. 

General Sherman, in a congratulatory order to his 
army on the 8th, attributes his success at Atlanta to 
Hood’s mistake in sending the Confederate cavalry to 
the Federal rear beyond the reach of speedy recall, 
which enabled him to make his flank movement to 
Jonesborough without fear of being cut off from his 
communication. 


General Grant was at Fortress Monroe on the 14 h, 
en route for Washington, 

Early's head-quarters are still at Winchester. 

The steamer Georgia, captured by the Federal 
steamer Niagara off Lisbon, has arrived at Fortress 
Monroe in a disabled condition. 

Southern journals publish ramours that Farragut's 
fleet is about to attack Wilmington. 

The Confederates, under Generals Price and Shelby, 
are preparing another invasion of Missouri, 

The election of Mr. Lincoln is preferred by the 
Southern journals to that of General M‘Clellan, 
whether regarded either from the peace or war poiut 
of view. 

Gold declined last night to 221}, in conaequence of 
rumours that Sherman with a large force was rein- 


forcing Grant. 
(Vid Cape Race, ) 
New York, Sept. 19. 

Sheridan attacked Eirly yesterday morning. A 
furious battle ensued, lasting throughout the day, 
resulting in a defeat of Herly and hia retreat up the 
e Ar Valley, with a loss of 2 500 prisoners, 
five cannon, and 5,000 killed and wounded, among 
whom are Generale Gordon and Shalder. The 
Federal loss is heavy. General Russell is killed, 
Sheridan occupied Winchester. 

Ono the 16th gold was 125 premium, and then 
fell to 1213. It rose on the 19:b, and was 224! on the 
20th. 


CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


It seems that the Italian Ministry is not yet com- 


| plete. Negotiations are being continued with several 


statesmen. Baron Ricasoli has had a long interview 
with General della Marmora. Nothing is yet decided. 
Turin is tranquil, 

Intelligence from the provinces confirms the news 
of the favourable reception of the Franco-ltalian 
treaty. 

A meeting will shortly take place at Naples, in 
which all the fractions of the United party will be 


represented. The meeting will pass resolutions atating 
the right of Italy to Rome as the capital, and her 
right to Venice. Another resolution will express a 
hope that no municipal interest will prevail with the 
Government in the choice of a provisional capital. 
Tue committee entrusted with the organisation of this 
meeting will be composed of members of the Senate 
and of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Europe aseerts that Austria intends to protest 
against the Hranco-Italian treaty as being a flagrant 
breach of the treaties of Villafranca and Zurich. 

The Paris evening journals announce that Baron do 
Budberg and Count Goltz, the Russian and Prussian 
ambassadors, have returned to Paris. Prince Metter- 
nich is expected shortly. Baron Bach, Austrian am- 
bassador at Rome, has returned from Vienna to that 
city. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Stock- 
holm on Monday evening at 7.30 p.m. Prince Oscar 
accompanied their Royal Highnesses to the Castle, 
where the Royal family were assembled. The Prince 
and Princess were received with loud cheers from an 
immense crowd. 

As the revenue of Jutland is insufficient to pay for 
the provisions served out to the army of occupation, a 
duty will be levied from the beginning of October next 
on all gogds coming from Denmark. 


Mr. Cowrrn, M. P., presided yesterday at a meet- 
ing of the Bible Society at Hertford. In opening the 
proceedings the right hon. gentleman descanted at 
some length on the inspiration of the Bible. He 
severely denounced the criticisms of Bishop Colenso 
as being rash and ill-considered, and wound up by 
strongly recommending the daily study of the Bible. 


MARK-LANE.—THI8 DAY. 


The supply of English wheat on tale here to-day, was but 
moderate. The trade, however, for all qualities was very dull 
at fully Monday's decline in tbe quotations, With foreign 
wheat, the market was well supplied. The amount of business 
transacted was very moderate, at about previous quotations. 


Lieutenant-Governor Jones for re-election in Novem- 
ber. 


Floating cargoes of grain were dull, yet no further change took 
place in their value, 


On Friday morning 3,000 cattle belonging to the 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue Social Science Congress has this year 
followed close upon the British Association. 
Indeed, many of the philosophers at Bath, proof 
against mental indigestion, hastened to York to 
hear the opening address of Lord Brougham, 
whose speeches, like those of Lord Palmerston, 
are valued rather as coming from aged lips 
than according to their intrinsic merits. It is 


e Pg RE 1 er yee 
* g ere ot ‘. 
services of the orator would, of hush the 


| course, 

whisper of criticism. Many of the sectional meet- 
ings have been 3 The discussions on 
education seem to us, though an archbishop figured 
as a lecturer, to have“ darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge“; those on reformatory dis- 
cipline have thrown much light on the subject ; 
and there have been some good pape on ques- 
tions relating to the public health and the dwel- 
lings of the working classes. The revelations 
made in a paper read by aclergyman, of rural life 
in the midland districts—where large gangs of 
children, the two sexes sometimes mixed, are let 
out by their masters to farmers for field work, 
and of the consequent slavery and demoralisation— 
— to attract some of the superfluous attention 
an 


rangementsallowed the enactment of this tragedy, 
and called on General Della Marmora to form a 
new Cabinet. It would seem that the Italians 
in general approve of the arrangement with 
France, and that the Parliament will give its 
sanction to what after all cannot now be undone. 
The Pope reserves the expression of his views, 
waiting, no doubt, to see if his good but not 
over-venturesome friends at Vienna and Madrid 
can help him. But Austrian diplomacy has 
been thrown into fits on its own account, and 
visions of the reopening of the Venetian question 
trouble the Kaiser. The Court of Vienna has 
1 against the new treaty, and has sent 

ack to Rome Baron Bach to counsel the Pope- 
King in his difficulties. 

Nankin, the capital of Taepiogdom for many 
years, has fallen at last an easy prey to the 
Imperialists, The mere presence of Colonel 
Gordon, and the guns of a hired steamer, seem 
to have frightened the besieged more than the 
Imperial host. The outer and the inner wall of 
the city were successively taken, and the dispirited 
and half-starved garrison offered but a feeble 
resistance. Tien - wang, the rebel Emperor, 
had previously taken gold leaf, and was 
found a corpse; and Chung-wang, the 
soul of the Taeping movement, and Kan-wang, 
the“ Shield King, were made prisoners. The 
rebellion has now been crushed at headquarters, 
and will probably degenerate into brigandage, 
which the Imperialists have never been able 
thoroughly to subdue in that vast empire. 4 

The principal military news from America is a 
decided victory of General Sheridan over 
General Early in the Shenandoah valley. The 
Confederates are said to have lost 5,000 killed 
and wounded, and 2,500 prisoners, aod were 
obliged to evacuate Winchester. But the suc- 
cess, if as great as is reported, does not seem to 
have produced any marked effect in the New 
York money market. Urged by Grant and 
Sherman, the Federal Government have resolved 
oa enforcing the draught. The former general 
is preparing for a great struggle on the Weldon 
Railway; the latter reats at Atlanta, and is said 
to have sent troops to the aid of his colleague in 


Virginia—the Confederate cavalry on his line 
of communications having been effectually driven 


off. The Daily News correspondent says that the 


chances of Lincoln’s success against M’Clellan’s 


in the Presidential struggle are as five to three. 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN CONVENTION. 


Wuetuer the Convention just concluded be- 
tween France and Italy in relation to the city of 
Rome and the Pope has been suddenly deter- 
mined upon and hurriedly executed, and whether 
it may be regarded as the Emperor’s move on the 

litical chessboard next following that of the 

ope refusing to give up the kidnapped Jew boy, 
Cohen, the present generation probabl 


explain the occasion and the provisions of the 
Treaty are 


pride. 


will not 
be allowed to learn. The motives which will best 


a hidden in the breast of 
Napoleon III.; the Treaty itself is one to which 
neither France nor Italy will look back with 


publicity which is being concentrated on 
murderers. 

Mr. Disraeli has, indeed, felt it necessary to 
hint to his brother landlords in the district that 
Buckinghamshire must not be regarded as an 
Arcadia, nor the agricultural hinds as so 
many Corydons and Phillises, Wrapped up 
in many a fold of mellifluous verbiage, he 
hinted that property has its duties as well 
as its rights, enforced the idea that pig- 
sties were not fit abodes for human 
beings, and proposed, with the permission of the 
committee of the Bucks Agricultural Association, 
to offer a 5/. prize for the cottage kept in greatest 
neatness and cleanliness. he Conservative 
leader might have spoken out more boldly on the 
shameful condition of the peasantry; and his 
words would have told throughout the country ; 
but then he had to look after his political rela- 
tions. Elsewhere, Sir John Pakington, with 
cou us boldness, has been speaking up for 
long leases as the best security for agricultural 
enterprise ; and Mr. Laing has been calling atten- 
tion to a few facts showing the cost of warlike 
tendencies. In ten years, he says, wars and 
rumours of wars have consumed a thousand 
million pounds of the world’s wealth ! 

In connection with the Franco-Italian Conven- 
tion, there has been some lamentable bloodshed 
in Turin. The generally pacific population 
of that city made several street demonstra- 
tions against the removal of the capital to 
Florence. Mischievous people .threw stones, 
and while the troops of the line were passive, 
the ex.sperated carbineers, contrary to orders, 

fired volleys into the dense multitude with 
deadly effect. Turin was aghast, and the 
King hastened back from his country seat, 


The following are said to be the stipulations 
constituting the arrangement between the two 
Powers: —Italy engages to respect the actual 
territory of the Pope as far as she is herself con- 
cerned ; and as to others, she undertakes to pre- 
vent by force any attack they may make upon it. 
France will put an end to her military occupation 
of Rome within two years, withdrawing her 
troops meanwhile in whatever numbers the or- 

anisation of the Pontifical army will admit of. 
his army to be strong enough to maintain the 
Papal authority and preserve tranquillity in every 
part of the States subject to the Pope’s temporal 
sway; and so long as it leaves Italy alone and 
unmolested, is not to be objected to by the 
Italian Government either in regard to the stuff 
of which it may be composed, or the numbers it 
may contain. Italy takes upon herself a share 
of the Roman debt, proportioned to the extent 
of those States of the Church which she has an- 
nexed ; and finally, as one item of the inter- 
national bargain, Florence is to be fixed upon as 
the capital of the Italian Kingdom, and all 
present hope of Rome renounced. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
true object of this Franco-Italian Convention is 
to be guessed at from its provisions. There is a 
tone of insincerity about them, not as between 
the subscribing Powers, but as it regards Rome 
and the Papacy. It seems to be a repetition of 
the Zurich abortion, with this difference, that in 
the present instance failure is “fol@seen and de- 
signed. The pivot on which that part of the 


the French troops from Rome is the orgavisa- 
tion of a “‘suficient” Pontifical army to defend 


on turns which relates to the withdrawal 
0 


the Pope against the bitter disaffection of his own 
subjects, and against the invasion of the capital 


Power threatens or is at all likely to threaten 
Rome. The Emperor of the French binds him- 
self to withdraw his army of occupation, when, 
and in proportion as, the Pope can raise, equip, 
and trust himself to, an army of his own, and 
the term allotted for this work is two years. 
But both Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel know 
that this is a condition which the Pope is wholly 
unable to fulfil. What is to follow upon the 
failure of this contingency ? Is Pius IX. to be 
left defenceless? Will Austria, will Spain, permit 
it? Or is it in the contemplation of the Emperor 
to allow either of these Powers to assume the 
military guardianship which France proposes to 
resign? Read in the light of its own stipula- 
tions only, the Treaty has all the appearance of 
a solemn make-believe, a blind intended to cover 
something lying behind it. | 
What that something may be it is not so easy 
to determine. The removal of the Court and 
Government of the Kingdom of Italy from Turin 
to Florence, would strike one at first sight as 
intended to serve as a treaty renunciation by the 
people of Italy of all intention to claim Rome as 
their capital. It is a formal engagement towards 
France to that effect—but surely an engagement 
co-extensive only in its binding efficacy with 
that of France to withdraw her forces, and one 
which may be superseded should France see 
reason hereafter to signify her assent, or should 
the Pope or kis successor prefer to come to 
terms of amicable adjustment with Italy. Even 
if it be true, as reported, that the occupation of 
Florence by the Italian Government as the 
capital of the Kingdom is to be taken as the 
date from which the two years’ limit for the 
recall of the French corps darmée from Rome is 
to be computed, Italy, as it appears to us, will 
be released from her obligations unless the 
correlative obligations of France be observed. 
And hence, Italy will be free, at the end of two 
years after the transference of her Government 
from Turin to Florence, to claim Rome as her 
capital if the French army of occupation be not 
then withdrawn. Is it really intended to with- 
draw that army, coute qui coute, on the hy po- 
thesis of Victor Emmanuel having faithfully 
observed his engagements? Has the Emperor 
of the French adopted this agreement as a justi- 
fication, ia the eyes of his own subjects, of his 
retreating from a most inconvenient position ? 
Or has he deliberately put himself under an 
obligation which now seems reasonable and con- 
servative, to do that, within a fixed and definite 
period, upon the failure of his own arrange- 
ments, 2 — — cannot do r * 
exposing himself to greater reproach than he is 
. to brave? In a weed, has he signed a 
surrender of his claims to future eventualities ? 


Whether the Franco-Italian Convention has 
been framed with a primary view to the influence 
which it may have upon the Pope, upon the 
Italians, or upon the Ultramontane faction in 
France, we can discover no clue to a safe and 
satisfactory determination. Our conviction is 
that Imperial necessity creates Italian oppor- 
tunity. Italy never will, never can be, perma- 
nently settled upon the basis of this Convention. 
But, if she can be contented to bide her time, even 
this Convention will help her on towards the ob- 
jects of her hopes. Florence is, in all respects, a 
safer centre than Turin—a not inappropriate one, 
in other respects, were the thought of Rome aban- 
doned for the time being. It cannot be pounced 
upon suddenly by the Austrians. Its edifices, its 
renown, its associations, its location, well befit 
the capital of a great kingdom, more especially a 
provisionary capital. If it be part of the un- 
derstanding between the two Powers, that France 
will hold Italy harmless as it regards Austrian 
aggression, Italy will be in a position to disband 
a portion of her too burdensome army, and to 
consolidate her administration. She may gain 
by patience what she would probably fail to 
acquire by war. The laws of nature are on her 
side; and she need hardly fear eventual loss by 
any temporary acquiescence in the decisions of 
superior force. Let her leave her adversaries 
and her would-be protector to weaken them- 
selves by heavy expenses, or to entangle them- 
selves in impracticable engagements. If she can 
but preserve her marvellous self-restraint, and 
retain her patriotic energies for Providential 
occasions, she can hardly fail of ultimate success. 


Of the lamentable émeutes at Turin, and the 
change of Ministry they have precipitated, we 
think little, except to bewail a needless loss of 
life. We entertain no doubt that the Italian 
Government will be sufficiently backed by the 
sanction of the Italian people to make good the 
engagements into which they have entered with 
France. The responsibility of the situation will 
then rest more than ever upon the Emperor. 
And he, at least, will have it in his power to let 
the Pope into the secret of his own weakness. 
How far he will do so will E depend 
upon events. We do not believe that Napoleon 


dismissed the Minghetti Ministry, whose bad ar- 


by “the party of action.” No strictly foreign | 


| is intent upon strengthening the Papacy 


against 
Italy—the probabilities seem to be that he 18 
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his hand rather to humble than exalt 
+ and t.. it the Franco-Italian Convention has an 
It, nt th: way. For ourselves, we do not pro- 
N fyrssee how it will work, nor even to 
ne aiken how it is meant to work-~but we 
re e from the tenor of its provisions that it 
ju not framed to befriend Rome, and we should 
* gurorised in the least, if, under cover of 
uring the independence of the Holy Father 
they should hereafter leave him in the lurch, 


arrangipg 


— 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN AND THE 
CHICAGO PLATFORM. 


GruweraL M‘CLELLAN has written a letter to 
Governor Seymour in which he accepts his nomi- 
nation by the Chicago Convention as Democratic 
candidate for the Presidential chair, but quietly 
ignores the resolutions of policy, or “ platform,” 
adopted by that assembly. It would appear from 
the visible current of popular feeling since the 
Convention was held, that} there is but a small 
gection of the Democratic party in America who 
are prepared to renounce the Union, even for the 
sake of peace. As we had anticipated, the late 
successes of Sherman and Farragut, and the 

ved ability of Grant to hold his ground, have 

eatly weakened, if they have not dissipated, 
any disposition that might have obtained in the 
North to sacrifice all the ends aimed at by the 
war to the will of the South, and to seek the 
restoration of the Union by the surrender of 
every principle understood until now to be at 
issue in this contest. They have done more. 
They have made the majority of the Democratic 
y start aside in disgust from the counsels of 
Messrs. Wood, Seymour, and Vallandigham, and 
have probably prompted the letter of General 
M‘Clellan, which, far more accurately than the 
Chicago platform, represents the real wishes and 
purpose of the party. The consequence has been 
a split between the two sections which can hardly 
be otherwise than damaging to M‘Clellan’s 
chances of election. 

General M‘Clellan plainly declares to his sup- 
porters that the existence of more than one 
government over the region which once owned 
our flag, is incompatible with the peace, the 

wer, und the happiness of the people—that “‘the 

nion must be preserved at all hazards ”—that 
“no peace can be permanent without Union.” 
MS ” he says, as it is clear or even prob- 
that our adversaries are ready for 
upon the basis of the Union, we should 
exhaust all the resources of statesmanship prac- 
tised by civilised nations, and taught by the 
traditions of the American people, consistent 
with the honour and interests of the country, to 
secure such peace, re-establish the Union, and 
guarantee for the future the constitutional rights 
of every State.” But he adds, “If a frank, 
earnest and persistent effort to obtain these 
rights should fail, the responsibility for ulterior 
consequences will fall upon those who remain in 
arms against the Union.” 

Let us try to grasp the full political meaning 
of these declarations, They are not peace de- 
clarations, save on one condition—they are peace 
declarations on the basis of yielding everything 
else but this one. The United States must con- 
tinue to be, or rather must begin again to be, 
the United States, with one Federal Govern- 
ment and Legislature, one army and navy, one 
foreign policy, one flag, one undivided sphere of 
empire. This is, no doubt, the resolution of the 
Northerners of both parties, Republicans and 
Democrats. It is the single political idea which 
they both devoutly cherish—almost the only 
idea to which a majority of them, we fear, attach 
importance. This is the national idea which the 

uth controverts in arms. General M‘Clellan 
talks of “guaranteeing for the future the 
constitutional rights of every State.” But at 
what period, up to the booming of the first can- 
non against Fort Sumter, were those constitu- 
tional rights set aside? For which of them did 
the South take up arms? Which of them is it 
now shedding its blood to vindicate? Which, 
but the constitutional right, as it contends, of 
every State to withdraw from the Union! 

very may have been, nay was, the motive— 
but the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency 
did not lay hands on slavery—in fact, interfered 
with nothing which the States could constitu- 
tionally claim. How can General M’Clellan 
more effectually guarantee for the future that 
‘which was always safe in the past. The South 
chose divided empire, in preference to united 
empire which they could no longer control. The 

uth are straining their very nerves, and de- 
Clare themselves ready to stake their last man, 
for the right of declining to be ruled by a 
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‘jority of Northerners. This right General 
lellan is no more inclined to concede to them 


u President Lincoln. It must be refused, he 
says, “at all hazards,”—for „the existence of 
more than one government over the region 


which once owned our fla 
the peace, the power, an 
people.“ 

The difference between the Republicans aud 
the Democrats — between Mr. Lincoln and Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan, is this— The General says, Let 
us be one people again, and you, the South, shall 
do as you please with the North. There is no 
principle of natural justice, of conscience, or of 
Christianity, which you may not trample under- 
foot and welcome. There is no humiliation to 
which we, the North, will not, at your command, 
submit. We will catch your slaves for you— 
we will extend the area of slavery as far as you 
can make it profitable—we will reopen the slave 
trade if you require it—we will allow you to 
restrict personal liberty, the freedom of the press, 
the right of public speech and assembly, for the 
preservation of your peculiar institution—any- 
thing, anything most base, if you will only be 
one with us again.” Mr. Lincolo, equally intent 
on restoring unity, would yet have it restored 
on a basis that would leave the honour 
of the North unstained, and remove the 
sole cause of disunion for the future— 
namely, slavery. He is reported to have 
said, in his own forcible but uncouth way 
It was a free fight, and the field was open 
to the War Democrats to put down this rebel- 
lion by fighting against both master and slave 
long before the present policy was inaugurated. 
There have been men base enough to propose to 
me to return to slavery the black warriors of 
Port Hudson and Olustee, and thus win the 
respect of the masters they fought. Should I 
do so, I should deserve to be damned in time 
and eternity. Come what will, I will keep my 
faith with friend and foe. My enemies pretend 
I am now carrying on this war for the sole pur- 
pose of abolition. So long as I am President, it 
shall be carried on for the sole purpose of re- 
storing the Union. But no human power can 
subdue this rebellion without the use of the 
emancipation policy, and every other policy 
calculated to weaken the moral and physical 
forces of the rebellion.” 

There may be strong reasons (which yet we 
confess ourselves wholly unable to divine) why 
the North should deem it morally impossible to 
put an end to the war by abandoning all further 
idea of the Union. But there can be no doubt 
in any reasonable mind that a Union policy, 
whether under Lincoln or M‘Clellan, can be no 
other than a war policy; and if the war must 
go on, the world, we think, is interested in de- 
siring that it may be waged on the part of the 
North under the government of that party which 
is most intent upon gaining in the struggle a 
final deliverance from the curse that caused it. 


„is incompatible with 
the happiness of the 


THE HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS. 


Tux middle classes of this country, though so 
often described by peers, senators, and news- 
paper writers as the backbone of British society, 
would seem to be in a bad way. All the educa- 
tion theorists have agreed by common accord to 
hold an inquest upon this unfortunate section of 
the community, and have adopted the verdict 
that they are lamentably deficient in the means 
of secular instruction. As we have already 
stated, they have precipitated the Government 
into granting a commission of inquiry on the 
subject, but the Education Board, apparently 
alarmed at the wild suggestions of social science 
reformers, have announced through their Vice- 
President, Mr. Bruce, that the Government will 
not interfere more largely than it now does with 
the immediate control of middle-class education, 
unless a strong desire arise among that class itself 
for such interference, and that future legislation 
will probably take the direction of a reform of 
grammar-schools and an extension of the powers 
of the Charity Commissioners, If this be all 
that is to arise out of the clamour of the coterie 
which reads papers and propounds nostrums in 
the Educational Section of the Social Science As- 
sociation, no harm can arise. 


But this is by no means all that is demanded by 
those who are ventilating this subject. Some of 
them, judging from the papers read, and remarks 
made, at the Social Science Congress, ask for the 
foundation of county schools, and of public semi- 
naries in towns and populous districts, by means 
rates; others would havea general training of local 
institution for middle-class teachers ; and nearly 
all asystem of Government inspection, giving 
the inspectors the power of granting certificates 
of qualification and of character to the teachers. 
These proposals are well adapted to excite 
indignation and alarm. They are based upon the 
principle that the middle-classes do not under- 
stand their own interests—tbat the law of supply 
and demand, which works so well in relation to 
all other matters, breaks down in reference to 
education. We humbly suggest that our educa- 
tional zealots are putting the cart before the 
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horse. If middle-class education is of so inferior 
a quality, the most rational plan is to foster the 
desire for a better article. It is not a pauperised 
section of the community with whom it is pro- 
posed to deal, but classes who have both the 
means of providing their children with good 
training and the intelligence to appreciate it. In 
proportion as the middle-classes demand a higher 
standard of education, will the machinery for 
supplying it be created. 

Those who are advancing these pre rous 
claims for a new governmental machinery of 
education seem to us to shut their eyes to the 
evidences of improvement around them. During 
the last few years the status and qualifications of 
middle-class schoolmasters, and the quality of the 
instruction given by them, have rapidly and pro- 
gressively improved. In his sensible speech at 
Leeds last week, SirStafford Northcote stated that 
while in 1858 only thirty-seven per cent. of the 
scholars who passed through the Oxford Uni- 
versity Examination satisfied the examiners, the 
proportion in the present year had risen to sixty- 
seven per cent. Considering,“ says Sir 
Stafford, “ that this system of examinations was 
set on foot in order to apply a test to this new 
educational system throughout the country, in 
order to ascertain how far the schools are doing 
their work properly and how far those educated 
in them are receiving the benefits which the 
schools are intended to confer, it must be satis- 
factory to see that within the period of six years 
so large a progress as indicated by these figures 
has been made.” What need, then, of a new corps 
of Government inspectors ? 

Leeds, we are told, is the heart and the home 
of the middle-classes.” In that town the West 
Riding county board had just held a public 
meeting, and, according to its report, the various 
examinations conducted in the district by the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
London, ‘as well as the Society of Arts, have 
given “important aid to the promotion of the 
education of all classes.” Middle-class schools, 
both public and private, have by this simple 
agency been stimulated into new life; and those 
which provide the best education are the most 
successful. Wherever the same stimulus has 
been applied, a similar result has followed. It 
is the same in rural districts. Farmers are 
awakening to a sense of the value of education, 
and the requisite machinery to meet their wants 
is coming into existence. There is, for instance, 
an excellent county schoolfor Devon. At Hurst- 
monceux, Sussex, there is an extensive and suc- 
cessful establishment in operation ; for Surrey 
a similar seminary is being erected ; and Suffolk 
can boast of its Albert Middle-class> School. 
Quietly but effectively the demand for education 
among all sections of the middle-classes is being 
met, and that “competition and self-reliance,” 
which Sir Stafford Northcote so deservedly 
lauds, will supply the rest. 


But before the country would assent to an 
new State machinery for doing the work which 
the middle-classes are perfectly competent to un- 
dertake, it will require that all available re- 
sources should be turned to account. Why are 
not the large number of endowed schools through- 
out the ‘country turned to better account ? Sir 
Stafford Northcote says that we must consider 
how these grammar-schools are to be made really 
efficient for doing the work for which they were 
intended” ; must “ construe the intentions of the 
founders according to their real spirit, and not 
according to the narrow phraseology used in the 
bequests”; must abolish “ monopolies and re- 
strictions,” give up the close system aud 
throw these schools open to all. The middle- 
classes, he says, have a right to a much larger 
share of the endowments to grammar-schools 
than they at present possess.” Now is not this 
precisely the object of Mr. Dillwyn, and those 
who act with him, in proposing the Endowed 
Schools Bill? And have not Sir Stafford 
Northcote and his friends denounced the attempt 
to throw open these schools to the whole popula- 
tion as intended“ spoliation“ ? And is it not 
notorious that the principal reason why 
these endowments have not been utilised 
for general education is that they are tenaciously 
held by the Church? On Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s showing they ought to be available for the 
whole population. But if they are . 
with such tests as to exclude half the population, 
they are to all intents and purposes “ narrow 
monopolies.” 

Mr. Bruce says that in their action in respect 
to middle-class schools, the ‘Government desire 
to“ reflect the opinions of intelligent men.” If 
he refers to the social-science educationists, there 
is every reason for vigilance and distrust. The 
clergy are at present preternaturally alive to 
this question, No less than four Canons took 
the trouble to express their views on the subject 
at York, and they all call for State interference. 
We cannot forget that it is the Established 
Church which has proved the great obstacle to 


the extension of popular education, It is the 
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Church which monopolises the Universities and 
public schools, which limits the uses of endowed 
schools, which clamoured down the Revised Code, 
which refuses to adopt the Privy Council's 
conscience clause” in reference to National 
schools, which has broken faith with the public 
in the matter of the Oxford L cal Examinations. 
When the removal of these obstacles to middle- 
class and working-class education is advocated 
by the clergy, we shall put more faith in their 
professions of a desire to extend popular educa- 
tion, and their anxiety on behalf of the un- 
tutored minds of the middle-classes. 


oa 


EXTRAS, 


We know not how the case may be nowadays, but 
there was a time in which the term Extras” 
sounded harshly in the ears of Paterfamilias, It was 
generally the provocative of a highly disagreeable 
surprise. It was expected by parents who had not 
more of this world’s wealth than they knew what to 
do with, that the pinch of married life would be 
most seriously felt when Tom and Dick and Kate 
and Begsie had to be placed at school, The parental 
mind had to look forward to this Hill of Difficalty ” 
as inevitable, but not insurmountable, It was not 
uncommon for a still youthful couple to survey the 
steepness of the road before them, to lighten their 
domestic menage of all expenditure which could, by 
the exerciee of self-denial, be regarded as superfluous, 
and to measure the demands which they would have 
to provide against by the educational advertisements 
which proffered, or seemed to proffer, precisely the 
advantages that the youngsters stood in need of, for 
ao mach year. Upon the basis of this sum, with 
perhaps a very small marginal addition, calculations 
were ordinarily made as to the annual cost of 
educating the children who could no longer, usefully 
for themselves, or pleasantly for the household, be 
kept in undisciplined idleness at home. Possibly, in 
the disinterested resolution to do the very best for 
them, the extreme limit of pecuniary ability had been 
dared by parental love, but dared under the flattering 
delusion that educational advertisements not only 
*' speak the truth but the whole truth.“ The first 
half-year’s account, in the daysof which we speak, 
used to fall like the crash of a thunderbolt upon the 
nicely-balanced plans of self-sacrificing affections. 
The main sum was sure to be augmented a third, or 
perhaps a half, by ‘‘ extras”—and many a prudent, 
forecasting, economical pair, have been quite unex- 
pectedly involved in temporary embarrassment by 
the sudden demand made upon them for extras” 
which, had they bat been dreamed of six months 
before, would have materially modified the arrange- 
ments of the family. 

It deserves note that, usually, these extras 
were not by any means unreasonable charges. 
Neither books nor “‘ stationery,” nor washing, 
nor pew-rent,“ nor ‘‘medicine,” nor pocket - 
money,” could fairly be regarded as items in the 
educational course offered ‘‘to parents and guardians” 
at, say, forty guineas per annum—nor, in most 


instances, were they charged for at an exorbitant 


figure. The evil to be complained of was that, in 
nine cases out of ten, they fell upon parents un- 
awares. Whether it was the business of those who 
kept school to forewarn their patrons of the average 
expense additional to their own scale of charges, or 
whether it devolved as a duty upon inexperienced 
p rents to anticipate these supplementary items, we 
do not feel called upon to settle. There may have 
been nothing really blameworthy on either side—no 
intentional concealment on the part of the educators 
—no desire, on the part of those who accepted their 
contracts, to blink their obligations, Vet, un- 
doubtedly, it did happen that extras“ almost 
invariably made their appearance to the disagreeable 
astonishment, and occasionally to the serious incon- 
venience, of the latter. 


There are ‘‘extras” in other things than the 
education of one’s children, Much of the discipline 
through which we have to pass arises out of them. 
Persons of either sex may remain all their days in 
single-blessedness, and yet have to pay, in more 
ways than one, a score of items which never entered 
into their calculations. The bachelor who deems 
his income insufficient for connubial bliss, or who, in 
other words, prefers insuring for himself a certain 
order of personal self-indulgence to sharing his life 
with another, and thereby risking contingencies 
which would shift the very basis of his anticipated 
enjoyments, will find, sometimes when it is too late 
for remedy, that in laying down his plan he over- 
looked a few rather serious liabilities which are sure, 
at the predestined season, to startle him with a 
demand for payment. The day will come, as 
certainly as the school bill to Paterfamilias, when 


ennui, or loneliness, or worldly loss, or sickness, will 
make demands upon him which he is ill-prepared to 
meet—demands which nothing but the spontaneous 
and affectionate sympathy of other hearts oan bring 
within the compass of patient endurance. He had 
provided for all but this. He had disbelieved, or 
lost sight of, the fact that it is not good for man 
to be alone.” He might, perhaps, if he had b:en 
accustomed to watch himeelf, have remarked how, in 
the undue culture of egoism, all the more generous 
elements of his being became dwarfed, and how the 
interest of hig soul in the well-being of others grew 
narrower and narrower with increasing years and 
infirmities. Bat he little suspected, when he started 
in life by and for himself alone, the heavy amount of 
“ extras” he would have to psy—of ‘‘extras” which 
become more and more burdensome to him as time 
rolls on. They were not included in the bargain he 
made with himself when he resolved to live a free 
and independent man. But he cannot evade them— 
he is bound by an overruling and a just necessity to 
pay them—and he generally feels compelled to bewail 
the want of foresight and the excess of selfishness 
which made him blind to the debts he was uncon- 
sciously running up against his own happiness. 

To be out in one’s reckoning, however, and find 
oneself subject to an overwhelming amount of 
extras, is a disconcerting experience not at all 
confined to single life. The wedded seldom escape 
them. Sometimes they come in the shape of ill- 
health—sometimes in that of a too sudden and too 
prolific growth of olive branches”—sometimes in 
loss of income—ocoasionally, in all three together. 
Or, should everything answer anticipation in regard 
to worldly estate, incompatibilities of taste or temper 
may make an unexpected demand upon one’s stock 
of patience. Even where all the ordinary advan- 
tages upon which one has counted duly make their 
appearance, there are sure to be some disagreeables 
which have escaped one’s foresight. A lawsuit, a 
tormenting landlord, the failure of a bank, a fire— 
any one of a hundred casualties seldom or ever 
reckoned among the probabilities of experience, may 
make a most unforeseen demand upon a man’s 
resources, either of body, mind, or estate, which he 
will find it hard enough to meet. Such incidents are 
the extras of human life—never taken into our 
calculations at starting, but sure, sooner or later, to 
find their way into the account. 


Our very successes are balanced by extras. A 
splendid establishment, the envy of the neighbour- 
hood, is often little better to the master of it than a 
social necessity which imposes upon him a miserable 
bondage to the laws of fashion, the tyranny of 
servants, or both. A wide reputation, gilded with 
the praises of all classes of men, brings with it a host 
of exactions, drawbacks and obligations which people 
of no note may esteem themselves fortunate in 
escaping. The poet, the patriot, the saint, in propor- 
tion to the impression made upon the age by his 
character or his labours, will be certainly embarrassed 
by extras never taken into his reckoning— 
sometimes to an extent which will force from him a 
sigh of passionate desire to be able to escape the 
penalties of his position by shrouding himself in a 
cloud of obscurity, and descending from his elevation 
to the common lot of his fellow-mortals. Little do 
men dream when they nourish in themselves glorious 
aspirations what a host of ‘‘ extras” the realisation 
of their hopes and efforts will bring with it, or with 
what heartfelt sincerity they will sing, after having 
alighted on the topmost pinnacle of their ambition— 
„Oh that I had the wings of a dove, for then would 
I fly away and be at rest! 


It would seem, then, that in the educational and 
disciplinary course through which we are destined to 
pass from a narrower to a wider sphere of being, 
activity, and enjoyment, the extras constitute a 
large item, and, because they come upon us unex- 
pectedly, put our mettle to the severest test. In fact, 
it is in our ability to meet them promptly and 
unmurmuringly, that the true quality of our man- 
hood will be proved. But let no one imagine that 
he possesses in himself resources adequate to the 
discharge of all these unforeseen liabilities, We 
cannot take them all into account in our plan of life 
—it was never intended that we should do 80. They 


will always remain, after the best and truest caloula. All 


tions of prudence, an unknown quantity, and will 
require a practically inexhaustible reserve. Limited 
liability” is not permitted in the graver affairs of 
human experience. It is not by measuring what we 
have against what we may probably want that we 
oan insure ourselves against the perturbation of mind 
which always follows upon the discovery that our 
means are too small to answer the demand of our 
need. We may at any time become bankrupt unless 
we can fall back upon resources which no accident 
can outbalance. There is a condition, happily 


attainable by all, in which the boast is legitimate, 
% All things are ours.” There is one possession 
which comprehends all others, and which is more 
than equal to any extra charges to which the events 
of life may subject us,\ ‘‘ Godliness with content- 
ment,“ we are told upon the highest authority, ** hath 
great gain.” When we have merged our little stock 
in a partnership with Him whose are all things, we 
may set our minds at rest as to the extras.“ Then, 
and only then, are we warranted in believing that 
ag our day is, so our strength shall be.” Then, and 
only then, are we justified in the confident assurance 
that no trial shall overtake ua but such as we are 
able to bear,” but that with the trial there shall be 
a way of escape.” They who have adopted this 
scheme of life have reported well of it. Others may 
laugh at it as fanaticism—bat we are not sure that 
they are equally well known for being able to meet 
all their liabilities. 


XX 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


The session of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science was opened on Thursday 
at the Festival Concert Room, York, by an inaugural 
address from Lord BrovucHam. His lordship, ag 
usual, travelled over the field of politics, denouncing 
Germany, and condemning the war in America.\ At 
last social science came in for some notice in the 
familiar statistics about county courts: and then his 
lordship dwelt upon the subject of law reform, and 
afterwards referred to security on railways. He 
stated the present aspect of the prison-discipline 
question, and hoped that there would soon be a 
Department of Justice. As to capital punishment, 
he said that no doabt the question of total abolition 
was attended with difficulty ; but on one point there 
could be no difference of opinion—the necessity of an 
execution of capital sentences without suspicion that 
individual caprice or popular interference exercises 
any influence, and such suspicion was sure to exist 
as long as there were no judicial assessors to the 
Home Office in determining questions of respite and 
reprieve. In connection with this subject, and in 
reference to the comforts of the working classes, 
mention was made of the cooking depdéts established 
in London, and of which notice was taken at the 

early meeting of the Working Men’s Club and 

stitute. It appears that the endeavours of the 
institute had been attended with success during the 
year, a great number of clubs having been formed in 
various parts of the country, to the incalculable 
benefit of the labouring people, the comfort of their 
homes, and the promotion of education, as well as 
innocent amusement in the evening of the la- 
bourer’s day. The importance had more than 
once been considered at their congress of intro- 
ducing into this country the decimal and metrical 
system now so universally prevailing on the con- 
tinent; and its importance was regarded not merely 
with a view to the facility of accountsin the extended 
commercial dealings with foreign countries, but also 
with}regard to its advantages in education. Lord 
Brougham then returned to politics, and in respect 
to thé election of M.P.’s, suggested whether it was 
impossible so to arrange that the person returned by 
the show of hands should sit, unless the poll exceeded 
by a certain proportion the tirst return, This would 
give the voters a very decided preponderance, but 
— denying the existence of the more numerous 
elass. 


But, whatever difference of opinion may prevail upon 
the extension of the franchise, there can be none upon 
the evil effects of corruption and the absolute necessity 
of freeing the community from that which is injurious 
to its most important interests, above all to its morals. 
The desire to have a seat in Parliament is such that all 
risk of costs is willingly encountered, and the punish- 
ment of fine or imprisonment without hard labour is not 
sufficient to deter the candidate or his agents, who 


yet would not expose themselves to the risk of the 
readmill. 


He then referred to the co-operative movement :— 


There are now in England and Wales 454 co-operative 
societies, and though of these 72 have made no returns, 
either from neglect, or from having been too recently 
established, of the other 381 the number of members is 
103,588, of whom 22,732 were admitted in 1863, only 
11,358 having withdrawn. The amount paid for 
goods was 2,370,153/.; the sums received for goods, 
2,626, 741“., leaving a profit of 213,623. The whole 
expense for wages, rent, repairs, &c., was 176,544“. 
The account which we have received since Mr. Tidd 
Pratt's report (which comes down to December, 1863), 
shows a very considerable increase during the present 
year, in numbers, capital, and transactions, The profits 
are divided in proportion to the shares held by each 
member ; and it is most satisfactory to find that the sums 
withdrawn were far less in 1863 than in 1862, the relief 
from distress, which caused the withdrawing of these 
sums, having been much less considerable in consequence 
of the improvement of trade. The principle is almost 
cases is No trust, no debt,”—and the only excep- 
tions are when, from sickness or other infirmity, 
individuals are assisted by others, and repay the sm 
sums thus advanced. A most important step has been 
lately taken, which in its consequences promotes co- 
operation in a degree almost incalculable—the establish- 
ment of wholesale stores, the purchase and sale by 
general agency. For-this great improvement we are 
indebted to Mr. Greenwood, of Rochdale, who having 
observed the failure of former attempts to establish such 
an agency, devised the plan, which after being sub- 
mitted to a conference, held in March, 1863, of delegates 


i- now in active operation. 


from almost all the societies in Lancashire avd Vork. 
shire, were adopted by their unanimous concurrence, and 
An office is established in 
„and the whole expense, including the pur- 
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chase and sale of the goods, is defrayed by a small con- | 


‘bution from the members of the societies in connection 
= the office. All the goods required by societies are 
bought of the great dealers, and sent by them at the 
cost of the receivers. The goods are thus of the best 

uality and at the lowest prices. The societies are, of 
— required to oonfine their purchases to the central 
agency, which, buying perhaps for 150 stores, can afford 
to charge a very small commission from each. Mr. 
Greenwood’s estimate was grounded on the actual con- 
sumption of 3,500 persons of the Rochdale Pioneers, and 
this made the amount consumed by 40,000 persons equal 
to 524,000“. a quarter of groceries. He reckons on 
9s, 6d. for each member in these counties, which would 
yield 5, 000“., a sum amply sufficient for all the ex- 
penses of the central establishment and agenc 


‘The incalculable benefits of co-operation to the comfort d 


and independence of the working classes are even sur- 
passed by the advantage which the community derives 
from the reconcilement to each other of the different 
bodies that compose it. There no longer prevail the 
feuds which most of us remember to have set against 
each other the master and the workman, the middle and 
the humbler classes. We shall soon outlive all strikes of 
men and combinations of their employers in self-defence; 
and the time will never more return which brought a 
special assize to this great county for the trial of out- 
rages not only upon property but life. 

The noble lord then made a rapid digression to forei 
affairs, and came back to the spread of unbelief and 
the prevalence of spiritualism, eulogised the late Sir 
W. 8 and closed with a reference to the late 
Lord Lyndhurst, of whom he said — 


The book which he read, without intermission, was 
the New Testament. It formed for many months the 
subject of his daily perusal; and he left in writing his 
important testimony to the comfort which he derived 
from the Gospel truths. The last matter of a secular 
kind which occupied his attention was the Edinburgh 
Congress and its proceedings, the very day before he 
retired to that rest for which he often said he was 
anxious and prepared :— 

Soul of the past l companion of the dead: 

Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to where he rose; 
Faith lured thine eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
Beyond the realms of nature and of time. 


At the close of the address Sir J. Paxrnaron 
moved, and Mr. WxstHEab, M. P., seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Lord Brougham, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

SECOND DAY—FRIDAY. 

On Friday the members and associates met in the 
Festival Concert Room, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham, for the purpose of hearing the address of 
Sir J. P. Wilde, as president of the Jurisprudence and 
Amendments of the Law Department. After enter- 
ing into the question respecting the defective state of 
our law system, he remarked :— 


The law should be clear, because simple, in its prin- 
ciple, though diffuse in details ; and compact in form, 
because well collected, though compendious in grasp. 
To what extent could the common law of this country 
falfil these ends, or what could be said of its compact- 
ness, when its principles wander at large through the 
pages of three hundred volumes? The laws which 
sufficed in the times of the Plantagenets fall short in the 
present age. The laws of this country have suffered no 
general revision from time immemorial, and now, after 
the lapse of centuries, we find the law requiring reform 
in-the like manner as was required by law procedure. 
Our law fabric, like the political constitution of this 
country, has been a thing of very gradual growth, rest- 
ing step by step on precedents reaching tar back into 
remote antiquity, and thus bringing up to the surface 
the experience and wisdom of past generations; but he 
was far from saying that it was altogether faulty in sys- 
tem or void of valuable features. Its capital defect was 
that the powers of the courts of law were constructive 
only; under the name of adaptation they could prac- 

y create ; under no name could they destroy. Here 
it was that the system had broken down, although it had 
been productive of both good as well as evil. \ Entering 
into a definition of these, he pointed out how the English 
law framed no rule in advance, but, always looking 

substituting the actual experiences of the past 

for the possibilities of the future. At the same time, he 
ald not believe that any treaty, code, or statute could 
80 framed as to meet all possible future contingencies. 

t was required was principle, not precedent, in the 

of cases. He believed that, within the bounds 

of reasonable labour and time, the general principles and 
broad es on which the common law reposes, and 
which tacitly guide the decisions of our courts, might 
be brought to the aurface, grouped together, subordi- 
nated to their several relations, and covtrasted iu their 
differences, Alluding to the attempt made by the late 
‘Mr. Smith, in his Leading Cases,” to effect something 

of this, he expressed his desire to behold the effort made 
on a larger scale, to be finally confirmed by acts of Par- 
liament. Dilating on this branch of his subject, he 
* 1 that the method suggested by him was properly 


It permitted of gradual formation. Each year now 
ls into being a number of cases so large as to threaten 
extinction of the law as a conscientious study. The 
present century has added more decided cases to the law 
than were to be found in the records of the five preced- 
ing centuries put together. Describing the ill effects of 
state of things, he thought the time had come for an 
extensive system of law reform ; for all reform was now 
possible, and that the mere respect for what existed pre- 
z uted no longer any barrier to improvement. Tho slow 
‘mation of public opinion was the principal impediment. 
4 salutary change. Authority denied nothing now to 
general desire, and the waters of discontent were no 
* pent up till they overflowed. The spring and 
Th law reforms have been laid in public opinion. 
a have been moulded into shape and carried into re- 
the unpaid services of lawyers. It was good to 
e this, for the power aud machinery were still 
skill and it was no bad omen for the future that men 
— 0 the mysteries of the law, and nurtured in its 
that anerisbed anomalies, should be found ready to turn 
— skill to their amendment or removal. ‘The great 
which ever besets our judicature is that which legal 

: n ever engenders, the prizing above its worth of 


not a code, and that it possessed one advantage 


refinement and precision, It was this which in legal 
procedure sacrificed the substantial rights of thousands 
at the altar of mere words. It culminated in the new 
rules of pleading of 1834, and begat its own downfall in 
the triumph of its complete adoption; but it still lives 
in all branches of the law. 

The learned judge was warmly applauded at the 
conclusion of the address, Lord BroucHam express- 
ing his admiration and approval of the sentiments 
contained therein. 

The business of the different departments then 
commenced, In the first, or Jurisprudence and 
Amendments of the Law Department, the following 


| special question was discussed :—‘“‘ Are the laws of 


real property in the three parts of the United King- 
om respectively, in their substance and tendency, 
suited to the present condition of society? and if 
not, how should they be improved?” Messers. 
Charles Neate, M.P.; Robert Stuart, Professor 
Rogers, J. T. Dawson, and other gentlemen, 
taking part in the discussion. In the second, or 
Edacation Department, papers on What improve- 
ments can be introduced into the present system of 
ublic school education ?” were contributed by the 
evs. D. Melville, Dr. Kennedy, and Thomas 
Bissett, The third, or Health Department, took 


ign into consideration the important question as to the 


best means of disposing of the sewage of towns. 
Papers on this subject were contributed by Mr. R. 
Rawlinson, C. E.; Dr. Bird, Mr. Thomas Walker, and 
Dr. Bishop, the reading of which was followed by 
some animated discussion. In the fourth, or Social 
Economy Department, a series of voluntary papers 
on the colonies, colonisation, railway legislation, and 
economy, &c., were read. 

In the evening the cathedral was lighted ap and 
thrown open to members of the association, a large 
number of whom availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this exquisite Gothic pile under such 
peculiar, but most favourable, circumstances, the 
sight being very beautiful. 

At eight o’clock a meeting took place in the 
Festival Concert Rooms, at which the leading mem- 
bers of the association met the working men of the 
city, who responded to the invitation which had 
been given tothem by attending to the number of 
at least 2,000, who packed the spacious hall to over- 
flowing, while members who had obtained tickets 
were unable to gain admission. 

Lord BrouGHAM presided, and on his rising was 
received with enthusiastic applause. 


He assured them that it gave him the greatest possible 
satisfaction, he might say gratification, to preside over 
such a meeting of the working classes, who were the 
bone and the sinew of the country—a class of men whom 
he had all his life looked to, and whom he considerd 
peculiarly entitled to the best attention in every respect, 
and to meet so enormous an assemblage of that class 
afforded him the heartiest gratification. (Applause.) 
Now there were many subjects upon which he should 
wish to address them, but as most of them were as 
familiar to the meeting as himself they required no 
elucidation upon his part on the present occasion. 
(Hear.) There were, however, one or two subjects 
which he would say a word upon whilst they continued 
to favour him with their attention. He regarded nothing 
in this country, he might say in this age, of equal im- 
portance to the co-operative principle, to the plan of men 
joining together and working in common, saving in 
common, and expending their money in common, in the 
way most economical and most beneficial to themselves, 
in obtaining goods at the cheapest rate and of the best 
quality, and obtaining from the stores profits to lay by 
and to expend upon the other branches of the system, 
namely, working for the common profit, and working in 
common together. (Hear.) These two parts of the plan 
were in some respects very different. The one part might 
be excluded almost any time, whilst the other might be 
carried on by a large or a small number of working men. 
He alluded to stores of goods, when a number of people 
joined together to purchase in common at the cheapest 
rate and of the best quality goods to be consumed by 
themselves, and being themselves both purchaser and 
consumer, they thereby gained not only the benefit of 
goods of excellent quality, but a profit upon what they 
consumed, which would otherwise belong to the petty 
tradesman. Rochdale, in Lancashire, was the place at 
which the system was first begun on any great scale. 


‘Some eight or ten men joined together, and out of the 


savings which they had collected they hired a shop and 
bought goods which they placed in that shop for after 
consumption. All the shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
hood laughed at the idea, and one of them said, I 
will take all your goods home in a wheelbarrow.” (A 
laugh.) At first there was no doubt some truth in the 
observation, but in a very short time afterwards it would 
have required many wheelbarrows to carry off the goods. 
(Applause.) These men increased their numbers and 
augmented their supplies in their warehouse to such an 
extent, that very soon they numbered themselves by 
hundreds, and their goods by thousands of pounds in 
value, and the profits in six months were such that they 


were enabled to divide from fifteen to twenty per cent. 


upon the sums which they had collected and expended. 
(Applause.) In a little while the neighbouring towns of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire were 
worked upon the same priuciple, and the system was 
carried out a little further by the setting up of a mill at 
which cotton was spun, and the profits were very great. 
The working men by their industry became manufac- 
turers as well as consumers of goods, and this had been 
the case in many parts of the country, producing an 
impression and being a great success. (Hear.) Temper- 
ance was no doubt u very great part of the system, and 
the savings effected were very much owing to that tem- 
perance. Instead of the working men spending their 
money at the publio-houses they got beer at their own 
houses, and reduced the quantity as much as possible 
which was so consumed. ( ) In so doing they 
found it better for their health and better for their 
working powers, (Applause.) He had nothing to say 
further upon the subjoot of co-operation than to say 
that wherever it had been tried it had heen found to be 
successful, except in two instances, The first was in 


London, the failure being attributable to proceeding unon 
borrowed capital instead of raising a fund. Another 


failure was in Liverpool, owing to the indiscretion, not 
to say the dishonesty, of the person in charge of the 
store. His lordship went on to contend that the sys- 
tem of co-operation might be extended to country dis- 
tricts with success, and then said that there was 
another topic upon which he would a say a few words, 
because it referred to the health and the comfort of the 
working men. He meant the proper arrangement of 
their cottages and dwellings, arranging them in a 
manner and with a view in the first instance to the pro- 
motion of health, and order and decency in the next, 
and altogether so arranged as to make a man’s house 
comfortable to himself and wholesome to his wife and 
family. Much of this depended upon the landlords, 
but much might be done by the working men themselves 
in keeping their houses dry and clean, and properly 
ventilated. (Hear, hear.) | 

Sir Joux Pakrxorox, M. P., next addressed the 
meeting, and having expressed his aympathy and 
that of the assoniation with the working classes, read 
extracts from a pamphlet published thirty years ago, 
in which the Manchester working classes were urged 
to a oloser study of the principles of tho arts in 
which they were engaged, and showing not only the 
utility of it in each man’s own and separate case, but 
that it was not true to say that learning did not fill 
people's bellies. These expressions also showed that 
if they would reform their country and redress their 
grievances, they must give an education to the 
people. And these, added the speaker, were the 
expressions used thirty years ago by their noble 
chairman, Henry Lord Brougham, when addressing 
the working men of Manchester. (Applause.) 
Thirty years had passed away, and these words still 
stood out as sound and true as they were at the 
moment when they were spoken. And if they were 
applicable to the men of Manchester then, they were 
applicable to the men of York now. After reading 
to them these words it would be worse than idle, in 
fact it would be presumptuous on his part, to endea- 
vour to impress upon them any views which he 
entertained; but there could be no presumption 
were he to repeat the valuable advice contained in 
those words of Lord Brougham—to lose no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring for themselves, and giving to 
their children the means of acquiring knowledge ; 
and then of directing their best efforts aud their 
closest attention to those branches of knowledge 
which would be most useful and beneficial in their 
course through life, 

Mr. WestHeap, M. P., made some remarks ex- 
pressive of his appreciation of the value of the 
working classes, and the interest he took in their 
well-being. Dr. LANKESTER very fully discussed the 
question of sanitary arrangements in reference to 
the bealth and mortality of the working olaeses, 
Mr. Rawttnson, C. E., in a very practical speech, 
in the course of which he described his own oareer 
in life, enforced the necessity of sanitary care in the 
dwellings of labourers, and pointed ont the improve- 
ments which, under his superintendonoe, the Go- 
vernment was endeavouring to make iu the condition 
of the people of Lancashire. 

Mr. FisukR, a working man of York, made some 
goodhumoured but poiated remarks in reference to the 
tone of teaching which had been adopted by previous 
speakers to the working classes. He stated that he 
and his fellows possessed facilities for reading and 
observation, which enabled them to be quite as well 
acquainted with the subject as the gentlemen on the 
platform; but, of course, he was obliged for the 
interest that was expressed on their behalf, and he 
hoped it would be extended towards them in the 
directi.n of an expansion of the laws of representa- 
tion of the people. He proposed a resolution, — 

That the working men of York desire to express their 
approval of the objects of the assoviation, and to convey their 
thanks to Lord Brougham for presiding, and to the several 
gentlemen who had delivered addresses, 

Mr. RATHMELL, an artisan, seconded the resola- 
tioo, which was put and oarried amidst vehement 
cheering. 

After a few words in response from Lord Brove- 
HAM, the meeting separated. 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY. 


In the third department, Health, the special 
question was, What is the influence on health of 
the overcrowdivg of dwelling-houses and workshops? 
and by what means could such overcrowding be pre- 
vented?”’ Mr. George Godwin read a paper on this 
subject :— 


He stated that since he had delivered a paper on this 
head before this association in 1862, on cases of over- 
crowding in dwelling-houses, workshops, barracks, and 
schools, and indeed within the last month, he had re- 
visited many of the places then described, and found 
them precisely in the same evil condition as before ; 
there being houses in the districts in question in London 
containing thirty-seven and forty-five persons in eight 
rooms; every room housing a family, aud some three. 
In Bethnal-green and Mile-end, the state of things was 
fearful, death, disease, and active life being at once to 
be found iu the same room, while air was carefully ex- 
cluded, dirt perennial, and drainage defective. Similar 
statements were made with regard to provincial towns, 
such as Liverpool, where dense crowding of the artisan 
class was prevalent, while the same populations at Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield lived in crowded dog-holes, 
In country districts tere were constantly to be found 
cottages with two slecping rooms, containing men, their 
wives, six or seven children, and two, three, and even 
four ludgers, farm-labourers aud navvies ; there being uo 
drainaye, no closet accommodation, and decomposing 
rot use scattered about. Iu Ireland the home of a small 
farmer consisted of a room twelve fect broad and twenty- 
feet Jong, in which lived a sick wan, his wife, four 
daughters, one son, three cows, one horse, two calves, 
two pige, and poultry, The result of all this over- 
crowding was typhus fever and ague, and even if death 
did not result, u low state of health was the rule, while 
a tendency to take alcoholic stimulants was generated 


and a moral degradation inevitable. With regard to the 
question of prevention, it was urged that the first step 
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rate domore. In reference to the removal and 
— Pose Po of a large number of houses inhabited by the 
elsewhere to make way for railway- 


Ko., alth 
it was steed that this was a cogent 
for to supply fresh houses of a better cha- 
The old houses which remain continue unim- 
Amongst the causes that contribute more or 
evil was the unequal manner in which parish 
rates were levied in different parts of the metropolis and 
rates in poor districts having the 
g improvement in the dwellings of the 
ustrious classes. In regard to barracks, 
both at home and „ prevailed a 4 of 
sanitary arrangements nage, producing fevers, 
whish 2 are intensified by overcrowding, while the latter 
cause on board shi u led to dreadful mortalities. 


this removal was not 


to 


The -rooms of milliners, artificial flower-makers, 
and others who employ large numbers of young women 
and girls, for the most part as they were, filled 


remain 
to nt and beyond it, there being cases of sixty 
8 in a room where each had not 140 cubio 
space instead of 500; and in bad 
. e windows were shut, and at 1 * 
when gas war lighted, the atmosphere was poison. The 
Census of 1861 -howed that there were in London 55,000 
milliners and dressmakers, an army of martyrs needing 
core. It was hoped that the commission appointed in 
1801 to inquire into the various employments of young 
persons would make themselves fully informed as to the 
overcrowding which had been here spoken of, with its 
miserable results, morally and physically, and would 
devise means effectually to stay it in workshops and 
manufactories. 
A paper was read by Mr. J. Holmes, on the in- 
creasing mortality of Leeds, owing to overcrowding. 
After a discussion, a resolution was proposed by Sir 
Oharles Hastings and unanimously adopted— 
the fearful evile, both 


rableness of extending the operations of 
to houses let to more than two families, 


In the Reformatory Section, the subject appointed 
diseucsion was, On a uniform system of penal 
be established in county gaols? and if 20, 
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care of religious and charitable institutions, That sub- 
under the consideration of the 

With respect to police supervision 
if the system were judiciously 

carried out it might be of great advantage. Coming next 
appointed for discussion in that 


section—viz., Can a uniform system of penal discipline 
be established in oem 12 — Sir Walter said he 
should rejoice if their tended to assist in 
its solution—a result of which he, for one, did not 
. Public attention having been directed to this 

no fear that the discreditable practices 
Lord Carnarvon’s committee would 


pot hbk py a SE 
ease some, wen to please 
had to be withdrawn, a result to be 

ach as he thought that in committee it might bave 
been shaped into a very beneficial measure. i 


mission, 
reer 
which it had suggested, at the same time recom - 
ing their adoption. It would, ho believed, be desirable 
to introduces, if possible, a system of progressive die- 


The Rev. J, Finto, one of the visiting justices of 


the West Riding, next read a paper on penal labour 
in houses of correction, ia which he advocated short 
periods of imprisonment for petty offences. Sir B. 
Lmanrox, M. P., said the question how to deal with 
female convicts was a very difficult one. Of all the 
girls sent to a reformatory in his county he could 
only trace one who had turned oat well. The only 
thing which he thought likely to reform them was 
marriage. (A laugh.) Captain CARTWRIGHT, 
Governor of Gloucester Gaol, thought the tread wheel 
was far from being a reformatory engine, and that it 
had but a very slight deterrent effect. Several 
counties ought to join in forming 8 central criminal 
establishment, to which all persons but those sen- 
tenced for very short terms should be sent. Mr. 
SHEPHERD, Governor of Wakefield Prison, ques- 
tioned the desirableness of a uniform system of penal 
discipline in county prisons, Sentences of less than 
six months could have no reformatory effect. It was 
inexpedient to break in upon the hours of labour by 
making prisoners attend school and chapel every 
fg good would be attained if they only 
went to chapel on Sundays. 

Miss CARPENTER said their prison system should 
be strongly deterrent, especially for all short sen- 
tences. t would be the best course for the wel- 
fare of the prisoners themselves. But if the prisoner 
relapsed into crime and returned to gaol, a reforma- 
tory treatment would be required, and that could not 
be adopted without a long period of imprisonment, 
Work was a most important element in a reforma- 
tory treatment, for if a prisoner were kept absolutely 
idle for months, when he left gaol his muscles would 
be incapacitated for work, even though he desired 
to do it. Cumulative sentences ought also to be 
resorted to. 

Sir W. Crorron, in replying, expressed a hope 
that next session Parliament would appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate hard labour and its right defiai- 
tion. 

In the evening a large number of members of the 
association and their friends met at dinner at the De 


on public schools, he was 
not in the secrets of the Cabinet, but he had no doubt 


tage. 

ever was done on this — — the action of the 
Government would faithfully reflect the opinions of the 
intelligent men throughout the country. 


FOURTH DAY—MONDAY. 

On Monday morning the Archbishop of Yorx, the 
President of the Education t, delivered a 
lecture or an address in the Festival Concert Room, 
Lord B in the chair. There was a con- 
siderable attendance of members and associates from 
all the sections. The principal points discussed 
were three—the highest education of the country, 


the | cerried on in our public schools, the education of the 


sons of yeomen and of what are called the middle 
classes, and the education of girls in the middle and 
i schools. The archbishop was frequent 


highest 
. | Cheered, and, at the close of his address, a vote of 


thanks was cordiall Dr. Emerton wished 
to make some remarks on the address, but was called 
to order, and asked to reserve his remarks for the 


? | “section.” 


When the Education Section met, Canon Trevor 
read a paper in reference to the question, What is 
the state of education in rural districts and small 
town populations? and how can the peculiar difficul- 
ties attending it be removed?” On this question a 
paper was read by the Rev. Canon Trevor, who 
sought to show that the difficulty of affording educa- 
tion in the large towns was greater than in rural 
districts, and took objection to the conscience clause 
. the Revised 8 which he as no contri- 

ution to religious ‘iberty. He thought the 
national school area should correspond with the 
spiritual divisions of the country. Canon Randolph 
aleo read a paper on the question whether Par- 
liamentary grants could not be assigned to schools 
in rural districts. It was urged that the major part 
of the educational grants went to town scho»ls. In 
rural districts, it should be remembered, that there 
were 15,000 schools, with more than a million of 
echolars, which were totally unassisted by the State. 

Ia the discussion which followed, Sir J. Paxia. 
TON looked on the Revised Code and the subsequent 
Minute as the first step towards a more complete 


adaptation ot the present system to the wants of the 


tted, | country, He dissented from the opinions expressed 


by Canon Trevor, which really raised the question 


ng | whether the clergy of the Established Church were 


to assist in the extension of education in an exe u 
sive or in a tolerant and comprehensive spirit. As a 
Charchman he protested against the rev. gentleman’s 
view. Without the conscience clause they could not 
have one good school formed out of several small 
| bad ones in emall districts, although abstract dly he 


\ 


was of opinion that in national echools the national | 


— — 


religion should be taught, and that where it was 
lege ye there should be separate schools for mem- 
rs of the Established Church and for Dissenters 
He agreed, however, with Canon Trevor in regard to 
unitiog small parishes to form one good school, 

Canon Trevor replied; his whole paper was in. 
tended as a protest against Sir J. Pakington's prin- 
ciples and public acts in reference to national 
education. 

After a few words from Lord Tx1anmoura, to the 
effect that the Catechism was practically accepted by 
the Dissenters in the national schools, Sir S. Nort. 
core urged that efforts should be made to apply the 

rinciple of payment by results to schools of the 
rest class; and while advocating a system of local 
management and local rating to education, he 
doubted whether things were at present sufficiently 
ripe for the adoption of that principle. 

In the Economy and Trade Section, of which Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick is chairman, Mr. Raw insoyn 
C. E., read a paper on the publio works carried 
out in the manufacturing districts during the cotton 
famine. Mr. Rawlineon spoke highly of the aptitude 
of the factory operatives for this kind of employment. 
He was sorry to think it was probable that we should 
have another winter of severe distress in those dis. 
tricts ; but, on the other hand, it was satisfactory to 
know that there were eighty places where the desti- 
tute might be employed on these works, and that 
there was above a million of money available for 
paying them. Mr. Rawlineon gave details of the 
system adopted under his inspection. 

In the Reformatory Section, which is presided over 
by Sir W. Crofton, a paper was read by Mr. J. P. 
OrGAN, on ‘Convicts without the Prison.” Mr. 
Organ believed that the reformation of criminals was 
a work of the utmost difficulty, but yet one which 
ought never to be despaired of. They were a 
suspicious and suspected class, and it was essential 
that their suspicions should be disarmed. They 
ought to be taught to depend chiefly on self-help, 
and mawkish de re for them did them far more 
harm than good. The greatest obstacles in the way 
of their reformation were intemperance and aversion 


ties for the men obtaining work, but thought the 
masters ought to be informed of their previous his- 
tory, as the smuggling of them into their employment 
only did mischief. si 


PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


The annual meeting of the Royal and Central 
Bucks Agricultural Association took place on Wed - 
nesday at er The show generally gave 
great eatiefaction, and the attendance of visitors was 
numerous. At the dinner in the eveving, Mr. 
Disease, M. P., in reply to the toast of The County 
and Borou zh Members,” spoke at length, bucoli- 
cally for the most part, but diverged into the 
American war as follows, apropos of wool :— 


| There is one article of agricultural produce which hs 
much interested the farmer lately, and which now de- 
serves our best attention—and that is wool. Wool now 
forms one of the most important elements in agricultural 
industry, and is a source of very t profit to the 
cultivators of the soil. I cannot help feeling surprised 
that in this county, and more especially the northern 
| part of the county, with which I am more intimately 
| acquainted, our flock-masters continue only to 
| flocks which produce short wool. The great prices are 
given for long wool, and I cannot see why we should 
continue to produce short wool osly in the county of 
Buckingham. I should have thought that it would have 
very easy to have crossed our Downs with some of 
the Gloucestershire or Lei hire breeds, and to grow 
very choice long wool. I stated opinions upon 
rubject to an honest farmer, a neighbour of mine, who 
had a considerable flock. He tald me he agreed with me, 
but he did not himself cross his Downs with Cotswolds, 
or old long-wool sheep, because he believed the high 
price of wool was entirely to be attributed to the American 
civil war, and he had found it stated in his newspaper 
that war was about to be brought to a termination. 
He then asked my advice upon the matter. Now I do 
not much like giving advice, because it is — 
circumstances à epting an unnecessary responsibility. 
(A laugh.) But I could not help saying that I did not 
quite agree with him that the high price of wool was 
exclasively and mainly occasioned by the civil war in 
America, I believe the general tendency for many 
years of all our raw materials, and of long wool among 
the number, has been to rise in price ; and I think that 
even if there had been no civil war in America, you 
wonld now have a high price for wool, But as regards 
the civil war in America, we would rather not say 
mach about it. I remember that at the outbreak 
of that war [ was dining with an agricultural 
association—I believe it was at Buckingham—and 
there was a great anxiety to know what might happen 
in Americs, I took that opportunity of saying that my 
opinion was that the war in America would bea very 
long war. The general idea at the time was that it 
would be a very short war, and the American Minister 
of State announced that it would not extend over more 
than ninety days. I thought it would bea very long war. 
and I formed that cpinion because the cause of that wat 
had been for a long period preparing. When such causes 
as the emancipation of a race, or the creation or defence 
of national indeyeadenoe, or the maintenance of a great 
empire, prompt a people to enter into a war, the struggle 
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not be confounded with such contests as the gene: 

nl of European wars in modern times. When nations 

to war to fy a frontier or to employ an army 
the strife is brief, because the moment the frontier is 
adjusted or the army that wants employment has had 
a sufficient number of men shot, peace naturally ensues. 
But the issues involved in the American war are vast 
and profound, and it is not to be supposed that when 
men enter into a struggle for such causes they throw them 
lightly aside like children who have grown tired of their 
toys. 1 therefore, believe that we are as near a 

in America as is generally imagined. The fact is, 

that there are occasions on which war is the only solu- 
tion for the difficulties which perplex the ordinary 
man ent of human affairs, and the struggle in 
America is a war of that character. I do not-look on 
all those peace demonstrations which we have seen in 
the newspapers as a proof that we are near a settlement 
of the questions at issue, or as anything more than mere 
electioneering devices; and therefore I say, to bring the 
matter to a practical point, because although I sometimes 
indulge in political speculations, I pride pes on being 
a practical man say that the effect of all my political 

culations is, that I shall now cross my Downs with 
Cotswolds—(Hear, hear, and laughter),—and I think it 
is a mistake on the part of the farmers of Buckingham- 
shire—I hope I will not offend my constituents by say- 
ing so—to adhere to the practice of merely breeding 
Downs from a belief that the American war will soon 
terminate. I repeat that I can see no great reason why 
the agricultural world should now feel discontented, 
notwithstanding all that we hear of the great commercial 
prosperity around us, and which, I am sure, none of us 
envy. 
Mr. Disraeli alluded at some length to the question of 
labourers’ cottages, admitted their great defects, 
mildly enforced the duty and policy of landlord 
liberality in this respect, and the virtues and value of a 
bold try. It is impossible any longer to shut 
our eyes (he said) to the condition of our agricultural 
labourers, and it is our duty to set an example on this 
subj ect.“ 5 


I was reading lately in an old book written more than 
two hundred years ago, and I was surprised to find that 
this question, which is supposed to be one of modern 
origin discovered by the Lr chr of the nineteenth 
century, had attracted the attention of society nearly 
three hundred years ago. Nearly three hundred years 
ago, to the honour and glory of the Church, intramural 
sepulture was forbidden. I may, then, say that there is 
n new under the sun, and what we look upon as 
the result of enlightenment and progress was practically 
considered a considerable time ago. A very great scholar 
observes that in his opinion the declaration of the wisest 
of mankind, ‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” was not 
— 5 but a mistake of the copyist, and that he be- 
lieved the words really were not Vanitas, vanitatum, 
omnia vanitas,” but Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas,”’ 
Now, I quite agree that it might have been a misquota- 
tion of the words of the wise King of Israel, and, if so, 
that this would have constituted one of his best claims 
to be considered the wisest of mankind. I have ven- 
tured to place before you the condition of the three 
classes of the agricultural world, and I think 
that we may all of us look with some interest on 
our i As far as this country is concerned, I 
am willing to admit that there has been some im- 
2 in the condition of the labouring class; but 

do not want it to be supposed that I am making any 
critical remarks on the conduct of the landlords or the 
tenants, I am sensible that as much fault lies with the 
labouring class themselves; and it is for this reason that 
Tintend, with the permission of the committee, to offer 
a prize of 5“. for the cottage that is xept in the best con- 
dition. I think it has' been said before, to show the 
uselessness of such prizes, that what we want is new 
cottages, and not rewards for keeping old ones in good 
order, I think that criticism is quite superfluous. What 
we want is to bring the attention of the people them- 
selves to the subject. Now, although it is humiliating 
to confess, yet I do confess, that cleanliness and order 
are not matters of instinct ; they are matters of educa- 
tion; and, like most great things—mathematics and 
classios— you must cultivate a taste for them. People, 
from neglect and being left alone, will wallow in the 
mire, like brutes and beasts, and not complain of the 
condition in which they are placed. If you offer a prize 
you awake the attention of the community to the 
subject. 

On Wednesday last the annual grand ſete of the 
Wilts Rifle Association was held in Wilton-park, 
and Lord Palmerston, who was on a visit at the time 
to oe | Herbert of Lea, gave away the prizes. In 

resenting the challenge cup to Sergeant Jeffries, 

ord PALMERSTON spoke at some length on the 
duties and progress of the volunteer force, and 
gracefully referred to the commencement of the 
work by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, and the great 


leasure of its success, which was owing to the fol- 
owing out of his plans. He impressed upon his, 


the necessity of good shooting, praised the 
Volunteers at large for their devotion of their time 
and labour to becoming acquainted with the duties 
of their profeasion, and concluded by congratulating 
iltshire volunteers on enjoying the local and per- 
sonal encouragement of a house so — honourably 
distinguished in the oounty as the Pembroke family. 


Mr. Lama, ex- Finance Minister of India, delivered 

& lecture in the Free Church of Wick, a few even- 
ago, upon the Trade and Finance of the 
British Empire.” After discussing the former part 
of the subject, the lecturer describes the extent of 
the national debt of each country of Europe, and said 
thatthe United States have made a diecovery that they 
were the biggest people in the creation, and they 
seemed, te. td to have come to the conclusion 
hat they should have also the biggest national debt. 
this they have been pretty successful, for in three 
1 they had managed to accumulate something 
— ,300,000, 0007, Now, it might be asked, how 


is rate of expenditure been arrived at? 
The answer is—Bella, horrida bella. During the last 
ten doo ts there had been an extra expenditure of 
’ „000“. sterli 


incurred by two great Euro 
wars, and 300, 000, O00“. 


more by minor wars and an 


— 


armed peace; and if to this is added the American 
butcher’s bill, we have an expenditure on war in ten 
years of little short of 1,000,000,000/. How far this was 
necessary he would not attempt to say; but, owing to 
wars and rumours of war, there had been puffed away in 
these ten years something like 1,000,000/. in gunpowder, 
Enfield rifles, and . ships; and governments had 
got into that track that they must shortly choose between 
disarming and national bankruptcy. 


Great Britain had not altogether escaped in this 
matter — 

Her expenditure bas increased considerably, which has 

been caused by the increase in her army and navy 
establishments ; but, when contrasted with other states, 
her finances were in a highly favourable condition. We 
were able annually for the past few years to reduce the 
taxes, and yet make both ends meet. These results, 
which were so gratifying in themselves, were brought 
about partly by the general prosperity of the country, 
partly by the stimulus given to trade by the gold dis- 
coveries, and last, though not least, by the free-trade 
measures heralded by Mr. Cobden, inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Peel, and carried out by Mr. Gladstone. 
The lecturer then proceeded to point out the sources 
from which the income of the country was derived, 
which he characterised as a simple and equitable mode 
of raising the revenue. The upper and middle classes, 
he said, took upon themselves twenty years ago the 
burden of the income-tax in order to equalise the 
taxation, and thus raised the condition of the 
masses; and they had their, reward a thousand times 
over in the feeling of mutual good will and attachment 
to the institutions of the country which it tended to 
generate. Let any one contrast the present condition 
of the country, with its 150,000 volunteers, with what 
it was twenty years ago, and they will at once see the 
change and the enormous progress that the nation has 
made in sound sense and right feeling during the 
reign of our present gracious sovereign, He then went 
on to speak af Indian finance, and the influences for 
good which British commerce was exerting over the 
uncivilised tribes of the world, and concladed by 
drawing a glowing picture of the increasing pro- 
sperity of the British Empire. 

At the Vale of Evesham Agricultural Society’s 
meeting, on Wednesday, Sir JoHN PAKINGTON, who 
presided, introduced the question of long leases, and 
expressed a strong opinion that they were the only 
means of giving farmers that security to which they 
were entitled before expending large amounts of 
capital on the cultivation of their farms. Tenants 
objected on the ground that they had confidence in 
their landlords; and landlords were opposed to it, 
because they were anxious to retain their power 
over the land.” He repudiated the notion of a man 
putting his trast in his landlord, and advised him to 
treat the matter as any other commercial transaction 
would be treated, and to put his trust in a written 
document. With reference to the landlord, if his 
power over the land referred to game, he thought 
that any man who kept an unnatural and excessive 
quantity of game ought to pay for it—(hear)—and if 
it referred to politics it was a mistake, and support 
so ‘obtained was not likely to keep any party in 
permanent power. 

On Wednesday evening, in the Victoria-hall of the 
Town-hall, Leeds, the prizes and certificates were 
awarded at what are usually called middle-class 
examinations, under the auspices of the West Riding 
Educational Board, by the Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, and London Universities, the Society of 
Arts, &c. There was an influential assembly of the 
friends of education. The report described the success 
of the local examination system during the past 
year, and the good result it had in promoting edu- 
cation. Sir Stafford Northcote, M. P., then delivered 
a lengthened address on education. He showed that 
amuch greater number who were examined now 
passed the ordeal; pointed out the advantage of 
county organisation to carry on the work ; dwelt upon 
the true objects of education, training as well as in- 
struction ; and went at some length into the question 
of middle-class education, contending that endowed 
schools {should be adapted to the wants of the age, 
that monopolies and restrictions should be done 
away with, aud that the middle classes had a right 
to a much larger share of the endowments of grammar 
schools than they at present possessed. The right 
hon. baronet then distributed prizes to 79 successful 
candidates. Addresses were subsequently delivered 
by Canon Atlay, Mr. Beecroft, M. P., and Mr. H. 
Cole, C. B. 


COMMITTAL OF MULLER. 


On Monday morning, at eight o’clock, the coroner’s 
inquest in reference to the death of Mr. T. Briggs on 
the North London Railway, was resumed by Mr. 
Humphreys, and the jury impannelled for that pur- 
pose, at the Town-hall, Hackney. A great number of 
witnesses were examined, after which the Coroner 
summed up. The jury then retired to consider 
their verdict, and, after an absence of twenty minutes, 
returned to the jury-room. In answer to the usual 
question from the Coroner, the Foreman said—Our 
verdict is that the deceased died from the effects of 
foul violence administered in a railway - carriage on 
Saturday, the 9th of July; and we find that Franz 
Muller is the man by whom that violence was com- 
mitted. The Coroner: That is, gentlemen, equivalent 
to a verdict of Wilful Murder.” The Foreman: 
The jury also wish to append to their verdict the 
following :— 3 

The jury, whilst passing their verdict, take this opportu- 
nity of expressing their dissatisfaction with the present state 
of railway accommodation, as affording facilities for the per- 
petration of various crimes and offences; and earnestly desire 
to call the attention of the home government to the subject, 
and to the necessity of enforcing the adoption by railway 


companies of some more efficient system of protection to life, 


character, and property. 


The verdict of Wilfal Murder” against Frans 
Muller was then recorded, and the Coroner made out 
his warrant committing him to Newgate for trial. 


Muller was then taken to Bow-atreet, where the 
examination was resumed before Mr. Flowers, and 
Muller was committed to take his trial at the Central 
Court at the sessions which commence October 24th. 
The following remarks by the Datly News will better, 
than any mere summary of the evidence given, con- 
vey an idea of the present position of the case :— 


The adiourned examination of Franz Muller at Bow- 
street, for the alleged murder of Mr. Briggs, was brought 
to a close on Monday, and the prisoner was formally 
committed to Newgate to take his trial. The very eas 
proceedings at the inquest at Hackney probably hel 
to lessen the popular attraction of this examination, for 
Bow-street was not by anything like the eager 
crowd who besieged it last Monday week, and the 
magisterial bench was not ornamented with any foreign 
kings and ministers. The small court was certainly 
crowded, as it easily may be about with about two hun- 
dred people, and many foreigners were present, but 
beyond the immediate circle of the prisoner’s legal 
advisers the interest in this preliminary trial appeared 
to flag. The further the case goes the more the 
evidence is piled up against the prisoner, and the shar 
decisive way in which the coroner and the coroner's 
jury dealt with it on Monday morning at Hackney, very 
fairly represents the popular feeling. The verdict of that 
jury was one of wilful murder against the prisoner; 
and at Bow-street he was committed without an 
instant’s hesitation by the presiding magistrate, and 
with nothing but the statement that the defence is re- 
served by Mr. Beard, his solicitor, A reservation of 
defence is always a sign of weakness; and in this 
case the tenor of the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses for ſthe presecution showed that it was 
weaker than ordinary. The promised revelations 
with regard to the cabman Matthews have dwin- 
dled down almost to an inuendo about some passage 
in his career at Norwich in 1850; and in the meantime 
his story, which at first seemed rather improbable, that 
he had bought a hat for the prisoner, has been admitted 
by Muller. Whether the hat found in the carriage in 
which Mr. Briggs was either murdered or so attacked 
that he was induced to jump out and so end his life on 
the railway, is the one purchased by the cabman for 
Muller, has not yet been proved by any evidence beyond 
the cabman’s assertion ; but nearly every other point in 
the evidence has been driven home by three or four wit- 
nesses. One contemporary—more gushing than prudent 
—has even gone the length of hinting that the cabman 
was concerned in the murder; but the explanation of 
his manner at the previous examination, upon which 
many suppositions were founded, appears very simple. 
Mr. Matthews, with no disrespect be it said, is a London 
cabman, and nothing more, and the part he has been 
suddenly called upon to play in the eyes of his country 
might well have elated a much stronger-minded man. 
Any effect, however, that his cross-examination might 
have er in favour of the prisoner was more than 
dispelled by the evidence of his wife, given yesterday ; 
for anything more apparently truthful than her manner 
was never seen in a court of justice. 

The case against the prisoner now stands in this posi- 
tion. Mr. Briggs was killed upon the North London 
Railway on the night of the 9th of July in the present 
year. A respectable surgeon, who examined the body 
swears that death was caused by fracture of the skull 
and compression of the brain. The carriage in which 
the unfortunate man last rode was saturated with blood, 
and in this carriage was found a hat which the cabman, 
Matthews, swears is the one which he bought in Craw- 
ford-street, Marylebone, a short time pre . for 
Muller. Muller admits that Matthews did buy him a 
hat, but says that the transaction took 1 many 
months before. Early in the week following the dis- 
covery of the body of Mr. Briggs, Muller is found 
changing a gold watch chain at the shop of Mr. Death, 
which chain has been proved to be the one worn by Mr, 
Briggs the last time he was seen alive. For this chain 
Muller got another chain, and alsoaring. The ring he 
has lost, but the chain, with a small Geneva watch, he 

awned, according to the evidence, just before he paid 

is passage-money to New York. When captured on 
board the Victoria sailing-vessel in the harbour of New 
York, he stated he had lost a ring like the one he had 
received from Mr. Death; while in his possession was 
found a watch which has been identified, with excess of 
proof, as the watch belonging to the late Mr. Briggs, 
aud a hat which it was suspected also belonged to the 
same unfortunate gentleman. After much evidence con- 
cerniug this hat, given at both examinations of the 
prisoner at Bow-street, it turns out that this suspicion 
is correct, and that the hat is really the late Mr. 
Brigge’s, with this important difference—it has been cut 
down in the body until it looks like a theatrical hat, and 
the cutting down has been effected by some one clever 
with the needle and scissors, though not a hatter. Franz 
Muller, we may state, is a tailor. 

There are many details of evidence, such as his giving 
the paper box, in which Mr. Death had put the new 
gold chain, to Mr. Matthews’ child, which have all been 
established at the examinations, and they all tell with 
terrible force against the prisoner. The mere array of 
witnesses, when they were summoned into court to be 
aworn to appear against the prisoner at: the Old Builey 
sessions, was very formidable. His defence is stated to 
be reserved, but our own impression is that it will have 
to be made, and his counsel will probably not only 
attempt to discredit the cabman, but will strive to show 
that he had the command of money on or before the 
day when he pawned his watch and chain and paid his 
paskage-money. l e 

The prisoner took a more lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings on Monday than he did on the previous Monday, 
but he could evidently suggest little to his keen and 
watchful solicitor, Mr. Beard, to shake the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of the witnesses, After viewing the 

risoner again carefully, we see nothing to alter in our 
— description of him. He is certainly not such a 
thorough-going pugilist and ruffian as most of his photo- 
graphs represent. Dr. Juchs, the representative of the 
German societies who are finding the means for the 
prisoner's defence, very naturally takes a warm personal 
and national interest in the case, and is the medium of 
communication between the prisoner and his solicitor. 
Muller, we are informed, is a native of Saxe-Weimar— 
a place hitherto celebrated as a residence of Goethe~ 
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Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs. 


The has distributed among 
crofters in the neighbourhood of Orathie copies of 
Principal Speeches and Addresses of his Royal 
Hi the late Prince Consort.” 
following illustrates the kind and considerate 
which the Qaeen pays to the humblest of her 
su in their hour of trouble :— 

The Times contained in Friday’s obituary the names 
of two oat of three children of the Dean of Westminster’s 
„as well as their broken-hearted father, who was 
taken off three days after the second bereavement. Mr. 
Benjamin Waters, who was deeply by all who 
knew bim, acoom Dean Stanley when travelling 
in the East with the Prince of Wales, and the Prince 
n him. Immediately the Queen heard of 
this king triple 8 she te phed from Bal- 
moral a message of the kindest condolence to the widow 


of Mr. Waters. 
of Cambridge has been tryiog 


; 


* * — but is said to ha 
i ut is said to have given it up. 
we ex-Queen of the French — at Tunbridge 
The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier have left 
England ſor Madrid. 
he Dublin Evening Mail announces that it has 
reason to believe Lord Wodehouse will succeed the 
Earl of Carlisle in the Irish Viceroyalty. 
Mr. Gladstone, M.P., has consented to open the 
ublic park, which has been presented to the manu- 
facturing town of Farnworth, near Bolton, by Mr. 
Thomas Barnes, M.P., on the 12th of October noxt. 

The British Government has given 500. to the 
sister of the late Dr. Edward Vogel, who lost his life 
in Central Africa, whilet travelling for the Foreign 
Office, giving his services gratuitously.— Athenaeum. 

Prince Humbert of Italy has been visiting St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the Bank, the Tower, and Barclay and 
Perkina’s brewery. 

The rapidly-failing health of the Bishop of Oxford 
causes his friends t uneasiness. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has crossei the Atlantic 
for the purpose of visiting the British North American 
provinces, and we may therefore expect, upon his re- 
turn, some more interesting chapters on colonial policy. 
— Ozford Chronicle. 

The health of the Duke of Newcastle is still pre- 
carious. 

The Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
left Penmaenmaur for Scotland, to relieve Earl Rus- 
sell in attendance on the Queen. 


— 


Crimes and Casualties, 


At Enfield on Saturday a coroner’s inquest was 
held on the body of Mr. Henry Leggatt, the well- 
known printeeller of Cornhill. It appeared that the 
unfortanate man, in proceeding recently to Manches- 
ter, ht some soup at one of the stations by the 
way, swallowed a nail with it. The agony he 

ered appears to have been intense. The jury 
returned a verdict of Accidental death.” 

An atrocious murder was committed at Chadwell 
Heath, near Romford, on Saturday. A woman 
named Blunt had some time ago cohabited with 
Francis Wane, a man of irregular occupation. They 
had — yapnae. however, and Blunt was about to be 
married to another man, On Saturday the father of 
the man to whom she was going to be married found 
her dead with her throat cat. It was stated by the 
medical man who was called in that she had been 
murdered, and suspicion fell upon Wane. Pursuit 
was made, and the man answering his description 
was captured with blood stains on his clothes. 

The other day, at Swingfield, a small village near 
Der Kent, Mr. William Maxted, a blacksmith, 
was 
to those near, I have swallowed something. [ am 
afraid it was a waep; if so, I am a dead man.” In 
a very short time afterwards he fell into the arms of 
a bystander, and immediately expired. 

A boy eleven years of age was so cruelly beaten 
by two of his fellow scholars in the village of Kilma- 
crenap, Ireland, a few days ago, that he was 
blackened all along one side, The poor boy took to 
bed, lingered a few days in great pain, and died on 
the 19th inst. The two lads who have taken away 
his life were instantly arrested. 


Miscellaneous News. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, was §7 during the week, 

THE BRrrisn ASsOcIATION closed its very success- 
ful session at Bath on Wednesday evening. Those 
members who remained were entertained at a grand 
banquet by Mr. Tite, M.P. Sir Roderick Murchison 
and Dr. Livingstone were among the speakers on 
the occasion. 

Tux FuxxnaL or Carraix Srxkz took place on 
Friday. The body of the distinguished explorer 
now lies in a vault under the church of Dowlish 


Wake, near Ilminster, There was 8 numerous 


attendance at the funeral. 


the farmers and | . 


ing some ale from a jug, when he remarked 


Livingstone, and Sir Roderick Murchison were among 
the mourners, 

Deats or Mrs, Harrison, o DRITrIID.—On 
Wednesday last, Mra, Harrison, of Driffield Wold, 


„paid the debt of nature. Ever since the memorable 


conviction of her farm-servant, Isaac Wateon, before 
the magistrates in petty sessions assembled at Drif- 
field, for refusing to attend the parish church, she 
has experienced great depression of mind. Mrs, 
Harrison seemed to regret the injustice to which she 
was a party in ishing this rustic for declining to 
worship God in the Established churoh. Leeds 
ercury. 

Unrvanstrr or Lonpon.—On the 4th and 5th of 
October the examinations for six entrance exhibitions 
will take place. Three of these will be Andrews 
Exhibitions of 30/., tenable for three years, severally 
for classics, mathematics, and classics and mathe- 
matics; and candidates must not be above the age 
of eighteen on the lst of October next. These will 
be for the Arts School; while the other three will 
be for the Medical School, and will be tenable for 
two years, with a value of 30/., 207., and 102 per 
annum, for gentlemen who are about to attend their 
first winter session at a medical school. Notice of 
intention to compete for any of these exhibitions 
should be lodged at the office of the college on or 
before October 1. 

SHock oF AN EarRTHQUAKE.—The Leeds Mercury 
states that the shock of an earthquake was distinctly 
felt on Monday morning in Leeds, Rochdale, Skipton, 
Silsden, and other parts of Yorkshire. All accounts 
concur in stating that the shock was felt about 
twenty minutes or a quarter to one. At Rochdale 
the vibrations were felt with startling distinctness. 
Watches and clocks were stopped, beds were violently 
shaken, doors and windows were rattled, bells were 
rang, dogs barked and howled, and the policemen 
on their beate were frightened. A lady, living in a 
villa on the Manchester-road, was so frightened that 
she got up and rang the bells, called up the servants, 
had the gas lighted, and for nearly a couple of hoars 
the household were in a state of great alarm. 

Tue Mepicat Reaistration Act.—The charge 
against Mr. Bearnard, of Regent-street, London, of 
having infringed the Medical Registration Act by 
styling himself surgeon-chiropodist, when, in fact, he 
was not registered as a surgeon, came up for decision 
at the Marlborough- street Police-court on Wednesday. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt considered that the word “ surgeon ” 
before chiropodist was not mere — but that 
it had a meaning which was calc to deceive 
unwary people. He therefore fined Mr. Bearnard 
201. A case for the opinion of the superior courts 
was applied for and granted.—In curious contrast to 
this decision is one at the Thames Police-court. A 
chemist and druggist named Fentiman was charged 
with having described himself as a surgeon, when he 
was not duly registered. It was shown that on bills 
and placards he had styled himself a surgeon. The 
magistrate held, however, that this, according to s 
decision of the superior courts, was not a breach of 
the law, and dismissed the complainant. 

Tue Soctan Science CONGRESS AND CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. —The subject of capital punishment, 
and the associated question of the responsibility of 
insane marderers, are like to receive a fair share of 
attention at the York Social Science Congress, 
Papers on the responsibility of criminal lunatics will 
be read by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Mr. S. W, 
North (one of the local secretaries to the congress), 
Amongst the geotlemen present who are favourable 
to the total abolition of the death penalty may be 
mentioned Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M. P., C. Neate, E- q., 
M. P. (one of the recently appointed Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment), Henry Ashworth, Esq., J. 
J. B. Whitehead, and J. Guest, Esq. The Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment is represented 
by Mr. Thomas Beggs (honorary secretary), and 
Mr. William Tallack (secretary). the former of 
whom will read a paper on the Non-deterrence of 
death penalties.” Other papers on the subject will 
be read by Mr. Sheriff Nissen, of London, and Mr. 
George Harris, Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


ERECTION OF A PILLAR IN Honour oF Lorp 
BrRouGHAM.—To commemorate the 86th birthday of 
Lord Brougham, and asa tribute of admiration to 
the venerable peer, Mr. Joseph Wilkinson, of Bon- 
scale, Ullswater, a veteran politician who in former 
days took a very active: part in his lordship’s West- 
moreland contests, erected à stone memorial pillar 
upon the beautiful mountain called Hallen. All 
visitors to Ullewater will remember the dark bold 
breast of Hallan Hag, which overhangs the lake 
immediately above Howtown. The mountain of the 
same name rises immediately above the Hag, and 
commands one of the most beautiful views of the 
lake and its surroundings which it is possible to 
obtain. Upon the summit of this mountain the 
Brougham Pillar was erected on Monday last. It 
stands twelve feet high, and is an object conspicuous 
enough to be seen from Cross Fell, with the aid of a 
good glass, The day was not very favourable for 
the inaugural ceremony, but still a few ardent ad- 
mirers of the noble lord assembled, and enthusias- 
tically drank his health as one who had done more 
to promote the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
regardless of country, colour, or creed, than any 
other man, living or dead,” Carlisle Journal. 

THE ReGistRaTIONs.—The registration of vet ore 
for candidates ambitious to represent the metro- 
politan county of Middlesex in the ensning new 
Parliament, commenced on Friday, at the Chequers- 
inn, Uxbridge, before Mr. Beales. About 2,000 
objections have been taken by the agents on the one 
side and the other—namely, by the Liberals to 600 


Captain Grant, Dr, ' th 


against new claims, and 400 on the register, and by 
0 ves to 1,100 on the new claim list, 


— 
and 220 on the » The Liberals have gained 
very materially the North Essex registration 
courts this year—it is said 400 votes. The Conserva. 
tives have had undisputed possession of the seats 
since 1847; but as the Liberals have materially 
improved their position, the present sitting mem 
bers, Major Beresford, M. P., and Mr. C. Da Cane, 
M.P., will probably not have a walk-over at the 
dissolution, The Gateshead Observer anticipates 
that a thousand voters for the right cause will be 
added to the roll in North Durham. That a similar 
success,” it adds, will attend the operations in 
South Durham is next to certain.” The Norfolk 
News states that the Liberals have bad a clear gain 
of sixty-six in the East division of that county, 
At Leeds a new and important point arose. A 
person named Haley was objected to by the Liberals. 
It incidentally transpired that he was of age only 
a few months ago, and an objection was taken that 
a porson to be entitled to be on the register must 
be of age on the 3lst day of Jaly in the previous 
year. e revising barrister, after taking time to 
consider the point, ruled that the objection was 
valid, and that a voter must be of fall age during 
the entire year of qualification, A man, though 
legally ‘of age at twenty-one, cannot, according 
to this decision, enjoy the privilege of electing mem- 
bers of Parliament until he is at least twenty-two. 
—But at Kidderminster on Saturday the sitting 
barrister gave an exactly opposite decision, ruling 
that a man was entitled to vote if he was of age when 
his year of qualification expired. 

Bap Brer.—Mr, Phillips, the principal of the 
laboratory of the Inland Revenue Department, 
reports that in the last financial year twenty-six 
samples of beer and of materials found in the pos- 
session of licensed brewers have been analysed, and 
of these twenty were found to be illicit ; the prohi- 
bited ingredients being, in fourteen samples, grains 
of paradise, one of these samples containing, in 
addition, tobacco; in two otbers cocculus indicus 
were present in large and dangerous quantities ; two 
samples contained capsicum, and the remaining two 
proto-sulphate of iron. Generally, the prohibited 
materials employed in the adulteration of beer are 
not injurious to health, the object of the fraudulent 
brewers or retailers of beer being more to increase 
the bulk of their goods than to render the beer stupe- 
fying by the addition of noxious materials. Still, he 
says, there can be little doubt that the practice of 
eee beer with poisonous matters, such as 
tobacco and cocculus indicus, is more prevalent than 
might be inferred from the small number of detections 
made, as the fraud is difficult to discover unless the 
offender be caught in the act of committing it. Con- 
sidering, therefore, this circumstance, and the abo- 
minable character of the offence, Mr. Phillips is of 
opinion that it would be only just to the community 
to make public the names of those persons convicted 
of adding ooooulus indicus or other deleterious sub- 
stances to beer brewed for sale; and he feels no 
hesitation io statiog that the two instances of the use 
of the dangerous drug in question occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Wirksworth, in Derbysbire, and 
that many of the detections of the use of grains of 
paradise were also made ia the same district. He 
states also that the experience of many years had led 
him to the conclusion that the adalteration of beer 
with drugs, as distinguished from the mere dilution 
or increasing of the bulk of the article, is more 
— in the Midland counties and the West 

iding of Yorkshire than in any other parts of the 
kingdom. 


Mr. Henry Hoare, the banker, is about to raise, 
at his own cost, a stone tower for the chapel of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which he was formerly 
astadent. The expense will be some 6,000/. 

A LiperaL Dovucgeor.—A gentleman anxious to 
hear a celebrated West-end preacher, found himself 
in such a crowd that to get a seat seemed impossible. 
He watched the pew-opener’s eyes looking very 
inquiringly at the hands of the applicants for seats, 

he thought to himself, Oh, oh, a fee is ex- 
pected!” So taking a half-a-crowo, he held it 
most invitingly between his two fingers, and it was 
not long before it had the desired effect. He was 
quietly beckoned into a seat, whereupon he slipped 
a halfpenny into the woman’s hand. Presently, 
when the singing commenced, she came bustling 
round to him with a hymn-book, whispering, as she 
handed it to him, Lou made a mistake, sir, you 
only gave me a halfpenny.” All right,” he 
answered, I never give less.“ 


An ExrRAORDIN ART Beooine-Letrer.—The Mes- 
sager du Midi states that Baron de Rothschild 
posseases the most voluminous collection of begging- 
letters that any financier ever received. They form 
a complete series. Among the number is one lately 
addressed to the baron, containing the very tempting 
proposition that for the bagatelle of 50, 000f., the 
writer would engage to show how he could prolong 
his life to the age of 150 years. The following 1s 
the baron’s reply :—‘‘Sir,—It has frequently hap- 
pened to me to be threatened with death if I did 
not give a sum of money. You are certainly the 
first that has ever asked me for it in proposing to 
proloog my life. Your proposition is, without 
doubt, far better and more humane. But my reli- 
gion teaches me that we are all under the hand of 
God, and I will not do anything to withdraw myself 
from His decrees. My refusal, moreover, does not 
in any way attack your discovery, from which you 
will not fail, I hope, to protit yourself. Regretting 
that I cannot accede to your proposal, I sinc rely 
congratulate you on the 150 years which you are 


called on to live in this world,—Aooept, &c., J. DE 
ROTHSCHILD,” 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
PURITANS* 


Dr. M’Cosh, one of our ablest living writers 
on philosophical subjects, has done a truly con- 
siderable and welcome service to the theological 
student by the introduction which he has 

refixed to the first volume of the new edition of 
Charnock’s Works. He has rightly judged that 
the reproduction under his care of the first great 
English work on the Divine Attributes, would 
seem to those who are conversant with his 
favourite studies an opportunity, not to be 
neglected by him, of saying something on the 
philosophical principles involved in the Puritan 
theology. The Puritans, indeed, as he says, 
“ professed to be students of the Bible, aud not 
* philosophers, and to avoid all mere speculative 
“ questions.’ But, their very construction of a 
theology necessarily proceeded upon some prin- 
ciple of reason, and their views of the scattered 
truths of revelation, and of the connections sub- 
sisting between them, implied, more or less, 
definite philosophic principles, Nor did they 
discourage the study of philosophy ; but, on the 
contrary, cultivated such an acquaintance with 
its true representatives, that their writings, 
though lacking the calmness, clearness, and 

lish of treatises that even in their time issued 
— the repose of cloister and college, are 


tinctured throughout with the hues of various 


philosophical speculation. And it is no ex- 
ration to say, as Dr. M’Cosh does emphati- 
cally, that neither before nor since, has there 
“been a body of profound divines assuming 
“fewer doubtful metaphysical principles.” 

We gladly call attention to this brief but valu- 
able essay, hoping to induce in the minds of some 
of our readers a disposition to a more familiar 
and deeper study of neglected authors of the 
Puritan time ; and proceed to make several ex- 
tracts, by which we trust that this volume, and the 
= to which it belongs, may be commended to 
them. 

Speaking of the unquestioned fact, that the 
Paritans—yielding therein to the influence of the 
scholastic system that still survived in places of 
learning, on which a new and truer method had 
not then dawned—were accustomed to use 500 
largely their technical formule, and to intro- 
duce the expressions characteristic of systems 
and authors that were favourites with them, 
Dr. M’Cosh says :— 


In particular, they used the distinctions and the 
—— of Aristotle, of A ine, and of the scholastic 
icians, But then it is to be remembered that 
Aristotle and Augustine were about the most compre- 
hensive thinkers that ever lived; and it is a fact that 
the schoolmen, all narrow and technical as they were in 
their spirit, were the main instruments of giving defi- 
niteness to the expressions used in the western world in 
our modern literature,—in fact, in our very speeches, 
sermons, and common conversation. The Puritans in 
their learned treatises had to employ the phraseology of 
the learning of their times, just as they had to use the 
eof their country. The inspired writers them- 

selves had their nationalities and their individualities— 
the speech of the disciples still ‘bewrayeth’ them. 
They had to speak of the sun rising, and the earth 
standing, according to the ideas of their time; and in 
regard to man’s nature they had to use the phrases, 
, reins,’ * bowels,’ heart, and employ the distinction of 
body,’ ‘ soul,’ and ‘spirit,’ because they were accepted 
in their times. The Puritans must use the language 
they found ready for them, and the distinctions under- 
stood by their readers ; but just as the writers of Scrip- 
ture did not mean authoritatively to sanction any 
theories of the world or of the mind, so the Puritans did 
not intend to adopt any peculiar philosophic system, 
Platonic or Aristotelian, Greek or Latin, ancient or 
modern, but to proceed on the universal principles of 


Glancing at the Puritan Psychology, Dr. 
Mosh thus states the implied view of the 
Faculties of the Mind. 


These come out only incidentally. The following in 
| Charnock’s summary, % The essential! faculties of the 
rational soul—the mind, the repository of principles, 
the whereby we should judge of things honest 
or dishonest, the understanding, the discursive faculty, 
and the reducer of those principles into practical dictates; 
that part whereby we reason and collect one thing from 
er, framing conclusions from the principles in the 
—the heart, i. e., the will, conscience, affections, 
which were to ap ly those principles, draw out these 
reasonings upon the stage of the life.“ Though not a 
Perfect, this is not a bad distribution of the mental 
powers. The account of our intellectual capacities is 
certainly superior to that given by Locke, who denied 
innate ideas and allowed an inadequate place to intuition. 
Charnock mentions first ‘the mind, the repository of 
Principles,’ What is this but Plato’s Adyos and Aris- 
totle's voids described by both, each, however, with u 
tii, rent explanation, as rdémos eldò (see Aris. Psyche, 
e, 48.4)? What but Locke's intuition not properly 
olded by him? What but Reid’s principles o 
— sense, Kant's forms, and Sir William Hamil- 
us regulative faculty! Then in regard to the other, 
oF motive, department of the mind, we may mark how 


e Complete Works of Stephen Charnock B.D. 
ve Introduction by *. ace J. M Cosk, LL.D. 
I. (Nichol’s Puritan Divines.) 


oo thinkers had not yet come to the miserably 
defective psychology of the last century and beginning 
of this, in which man’s powers are represented as con- 
sisting 1 in the understanding and feelings. Man's 
heart is en of as having three essential elements, 
the will, the conscience, and the affections, each with a 
province, each serving a pu „and all to be dedicated 
to God. There was no such narrow and confused con- 
troversy such as that which has been started in our day 
as to whether religion be an affair of the head or of the 
heart. In their 8 of principles, as distinguished 
from the discursive faculty and reasoning, they had 
all that is good and true in the modern Germano-Cole- 
ri Igean distinction between the reason and the under- 
standing ; and they had it in a better form; and they 
never pro as some in our day have done, to make 
reason the sole discerner and judge of religion. With 
the Puritan, religion was an affair of the whole man, 
including head and heart, and the heart having not only 
emotive sensibility and attachment, but a conscience to 
discern good and evil, and a will to choose.“ 


In a note, the author points out that David 
Clarkson gives the most extended account of the 
mental faculties that is to be found in the Puritan 
writings ; but Charnock is said to be “more 
“succinct and judicious ” : while all the Puritans 
proceed substantially upon the same view. In 
touching on their Metapbysics, it is noted that 
Charnock, who has spoken of “ the repository of 
principles,” but has only incidentally sketched 
them, speaks of them “ as connatural, a phrase 
‘the praise of which is often ascribed to Shaftes- 
“bury; but Culverwell, with whose writings 
“ Shaftesbury was well acquainted, uses connate, 
“and Whichcote uses connatural ; and connate 
“and connatural were probably familiar phrases 
“among the Platonic thinkers in Emmanuel 
* College.” 

The following is a judicious statement of the 
general substance of the doctrine of the Will that 
may be found in the Puritan theologians :— 


„But the metaphysical topic which fell more espe- 
cially under the notice of the Puritan theologians was 
that of the freedom of the Will, which they had to con- 
sider and discuss as against the rising Arminianism. 
Really and professedly they followed Augustine and 
Calvin, whose doctrines, however, have often been mis- 
understood. These profound thinkers were most sensi- 
tively anxious to have their doctrine of predestination 
distinguished from the fatalism of the Stoics. They 
held that man had an essential freedom given him by 
his Maker, a freedom which made him a responsible 
being, and of which he could never be deprived. At 
the same time, they maintained that this freedom had 
been much impaired by sin, which has injured man 
first morally and then physically, so that the will is 
now enslaved. This is the doctrine orgs 5 defended 
by Augustine (see De Libero Arbitrio), and by Calvin 
(see his De Servitutet Liberatione Humani Arbitrio in 
reply to Pighius). They were followed by the Puritans 

nerally. Thus Owen in his Display of Armin- 

ism’:—‘ We grant man in the substance of 
all his actions as much power, liberty, and free- 
dom, as a mere created nature is capable of. We 


grant him to be free in his choice from all outward 


exaction or inward natural necessity to work according 
to election and deliberation, spontaneously embracing 
what seemeth good unto him.’ The Puritans clung to 
the Scripture doctrine of predestination, but they did 
not identify it with the philosophic doctrine of Necessity, 
as Jonathan Edwards did in the next century. The 
drew their doctrine from the Word of God, and founded 
it upon the perfection of God’s knowledge looking into 
the future, as well as the past and present, and upon his 
sovereignty doing all things, but all things wisely, justly, 
and beneficently. Some Calvinistic divines, we acknow- 
ledge, have drawn distinctions to save the freedom of 
the will which have rather wrecked it, and have used 
expressions which make our moral nature shudder. 
Charnock is wonderfully clear of all such extremes :— 
God's foreknowledge of man’s voluntary actions doth 
not necessitate the will of man.’ ‘It is certain all 
necessity doth not take away liberty ; indeed, a compul- 
sive necessity takes away liberty, but a necessity of 
immutability removes not liberty from God. 
should then a necessity of infallibility in God remove 
liberty from the creature?’ ‘God did not only know 
that we should do such actions, but that we should do 
them freely; he foresaw that the will would freely 
determine itself to this or that.’ God did not foreknow 
the actions of men as necessary but as free; so that 
liberty is rather established by foreknowledge then 
removed. 


We entirely concur with the concluding re- 
marks of Dr. M'Cosh, though we have not space 
to quote them. The relations of intellectual 
philosophy to theology are undoubtedly such, 
that not only has every age of 3 reflected 
the reigning philosophy, but the shallowness of 
the one has B ox produced similar shallowness in 
the other, and a consistent and profound theology 
has always been found to ally itself with and 
everywhere to imply a deep and catholic philo- 
“sophy.” We remember feeling a little sur- 
prised, when Mr. Maurice’s incomparably 
excellent volume appeared, on ‘Moral and 
‘‘ Metaphysical Philosophy since the Fourteenth 
„Century,“ that, while giving some space to the 

1 of “ the Sermon age, as represented 

y Taylor, Barrow, and especially South, and not 
forgetting either the mysticism of Cromwell’s 
chaplain, Sterry, or the “living psychology” of 
Bunyan, he should have altogether omitted the 


philosophical views of the great Puritan writers 


which have exerted so mighty an influence j 
directing and moulding the popular theologie 
thought of this country. One who has medi- 
tated so deeply and assentingly on the Puritan 
belief in a Divine will to which all other wills 


must bow, and haa extended his catholic sym- 


pathy to Jonathan Edwards, might have been 
expected, not only not to overlook, but to give 
special attention to the theology-making philo- 
sophy of the Puritans. 


“ MATTIE—A STRAY."* 


A novel which is the production of a thought- 
ful mind and a generous heart—which eschews 
all the vulgar arts by which too many writers 
secure a fleeting popularity, and yet has merit 
enough to command success—which gives a story 
full of thrilling interest, though it is not 
darkened by the shadow of a mystery—which 
engages our sympathies on behalf of the neg- 
lected and even guilty ones of the human family, 
without abating an iota of our hatred of vice— 
and which may not only serve to divert an idle 
hour, but to inculcate wise lessons and inspire 
our hearts with kindly feeling and earnest pur- 
pose—is too great a rarity vo carelessly passed 
over. Mattie” fully answers to this descrip- 
tion. It would not be much to say for it that it 
is one of the best — perhaps the best, novel of the 
season; for the season has been singularly barren 
of anything ssed of remarkable excellence, 
This is a book, however, which would have taken 
a high position in any season. The author was 
already ne nown to the readers of 
fiction by works which had struck out a path for 
themselves and awakened interest in a class of 
characters rarely touched by novel-writers. His 
previous books have been marked by a progres- 
sive improvement, which is one of the surest 
evidences of real strength, and the same feature 
is to be observed here. Owen—A Waif” was 
by far the best of his other novels ; but Mattie 
is as far superior to “Owen” as it was to its 
predecessors. There is much originality of thought 
—great force, and sometimes beauty, of style 
—an earnestness which is never tinged by cant— 
and a charity of the truest kind, that which 
strives to understand and recognise a virtue whose 
modes of feeling and expression are not in har- 
mony with its own views. It is not in any sense 
a religious novel, and religious men might fairly 
object that on some of the subjects of which it 
treats its teachings are defective, and that the 
type of character which it exhibits is never pro- 
uced except under the influence of those Chris- 
tian truths and motives, of which we have here 
such very slight recognition. We, however, 
accept the book for what it is, and feel that we 
gain something when we have so powerful a 
teacher setting forth, in so interesting a manner, 


in general so sound and wholesome. 


The purpose of the work is expressed in the 
motto, By bestowing blessings on others we 
‘‘ entail them on ourselves.” It is an illustra- 
tion of the beauty and power of unselfishness. 


y |‘ It is (says the writer) a selfish globe on which 


“we are spinning, and it is natural to think 
 deeply—think altogether, perhaps—of our love, 
gur successes, our chances of fame, future ha 

“ piness, rather than of other people's. For the 
% reason that it has been our lot to drop upon an 
„exception to this rule—as near an exception as 
“ this rule sans exception will allow—do we hold 
Mattie a first place in our affections and think 
“ her story worth the telling.” It was a singular, 
yet, in our jadgment, a happy notion to select 
as the example of this beautiful virtue one whose 


early training might have been expected to stunt 


the growth of everything good and noble. 
Mattie was, as the title of the book indicates, a 
mere stray —one whom we find at first a poor 
friendless, nameless child, whom sheer necessity 
had driven to association with the lowest claes in 
Loadon life. She had no settled home. Some- 
times she slept under railway arches or in door- 
ways—when fortune favoured her by sending her 
a few halfpence, she found a more questionable 
shelter under the roof of a Mother Watts,” a 
kind of female Fagin, the business of whose life 
was to trade upon young girls and drag them down 
to the level of her own wicked and miserable 
existence. The Wins N in which this 
phase of Mattie’s history is described are among 
the cleverest in the book. The young girl’s pre- 
cocious shrewdness, her unconquerable love of 
talking about herself to any one who could be 
made to listen, her instinctive dread of the 
policeman and yet the cleverness with which she 
contrived to parry his attacks, and the childish 
simplicity which was so strangely blended with 
the sharpness which circumstances had induced, 
are uncommonly well-drawn. Even in her worst 
state we find indications of the better spirit which 
gentleness was afterwards to evoke. Her intense 
dread of the lower deep which seemed to be open- 
.iog for her, and her fear of being classed among 
the confirmed thieves into whose companionship 
she was too frequently thrown, indicate those 


* Mattie—A Stray. * the Author of High 
Church,” Owen — A Waif.“ 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 
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longings after something better are the pledge 
“ and keepsake of a higher nature” (as Long- 
fellow says), which could not rest satisfied wit 
the wretched condition to which she had sunk, 
and eagerly clutched at every chance of elevation. 
Very amusing and yet touching is her pleading 
when de in the theft to which want alone 
had tempted her. I'm not a regular— don't 
“like thieving—I’ve only thove when I've been 
6 w hard drav, and I wasn’t thinking 

erry, werry 
“ of thieving, only of getting work, when you 
“ came bump against me in the doorway.” And 
again, “Lor, bless you, sir, I’m not a regular.“ 
“A what?” A regular thief, sir. They’ve 
“ been trying hard to make me—Mother Watts 
“and Old Simes and the rest—but it don't do. 
“I was locked up once afore mother died, and 
mother was sorry, awful sorry, for Aer; you 
4 should have just heard her go on when I come 
“out agin. Oh! no, I'm not a reg’lar—I sings 
“ about the streets for ha’pence, and goes to fairs, 
é and begs, and so on, but I don’t take things 
“ werry often. Tm a stray, sir!” How many 
are there of the same class in the streets of Lon- 
don, who may be fighting a like hard battle 

inst the influences that are seeking to drive 
them into the downward path, and iu whom a 
little kindness, a little confidence, a little Chris- 
tian treatment, might develope pure and noble 
fathor at present all but utterly stifled. An 


uthor, who, by setting before us such a story as 

hat of Mattie, reminds us of all the possibilities 
of usefulness that lie around us in our crowded 
towns, is rendering a service for which we can 
hardly be too grateful. 


The incidents which led to Mattie’s rescue 
were just those which at first seemed to promise 
a different issue. In an evil hour, and under the 
pressure of extreme misery, she stole a brooch 
2 a youth was carrying as a present to a 
riend, on ber birthday. She did not 
8 in the darkness that the young man 

to a family from which she had re- 
ceived many little acts of kindness, and to which 
she had always felt affection and gratitude ; that, 
in fact, he, and the girl for whom the gift was 
„were among her best friends. The dis- 
covery of this roused all the better feelings of 
her nature, and set her to work to repair the 
wrong she had done. Happily she had fallen 
among those who had the spirit of the 
Samaritan, who were im by the manifest 
earnestness and sincerity of her desires for 
restitution, and who gave her a chance of rising 
from her degraded state. The characters of her 
rescuers—the slow and somewhat stolid but 
genial and eaning old couple who had 
acraped together a little money in the stationer's 
shop in Great Suffolk-street with their vain, 
giddy, and impulsive, yet affectionate daughter, 
uot without her elements of nobility, which, how- 
ever, had been well-nigh trampled out of her at 
the grand school at Brighton ; the worthy, true- 
hearted, but withal suspicious and angular, old 
man, Hinchford, with hie high-minded and 
tae fel inchs Us teeta pane Ans 
ut n e thoroughly genuine Ann 
Packet, who is a capital specimen of her class— 
form a most interesting group, to each member 
which belongs a distinctive individuality. 

e like the portraits the better because there is 
no attempt to conceal their defects—defects which 
involved Mattie in no little trouble. Mattie 
herself is no model heroine, and much as we 
aympathise with her, we feel occasionally com 
pelled to condemn the impetuosity, and at first, 
the want of thorough straightforwardness, the 
bitter fruit of her early training, which tended 
tly to aggravate, and in some cases, to cause 
misfortunes through which she had to pass. 
All the evil seeds that neglect has sown in the 
“soil are never entirely eradicated—ask the 
* farmers of land and the farmers of souls.” 

We will not spoil the pleasure of our readers 
by n to sketch the story of those trials 
by which tie was proved, and by means of 
which her character was purified and ennobled. 
It is in perfect consistency with the author's 
design that she should be denied the kind of 
happiness which novelists generally assign their 
heroines ; and much as we may t that one so 
2 aud self-sacrificing should be blighted in 

love, we confess we do not think Sidney 
worthy of her, and believe that she would find a 
purer and more real blessedness in the work to 
which her life was given. Sidney 's love affairs, 


. 


in truth, are not very pleasing. All the sym- 


thy excited by his early disappointments is 
ores by his own pragmatism, and at times 

we feel that there is more to admire even in his 
reprobate but repentant cousin, than in a young 
man who is always ready to assert his dignity, 
Who repels even the truest kindness, and who 
nurses wrath that at first was honest and right 
enough until it comes to be almost a monomania. 
There is frequently an overdrawing io this cha- 
racter which serves to mar the effect, and gives 


an unreality to passages which would otherwise 
be very telling, | 


We must not omit to notice the portraiture of 
the remarkable man in whom, after long years 
of struggle, during which she believed herself to 
be an orphan, Mattie found a father. In him 
the author has evidently endeavoured to represent, 
with fidelity and candour, a man who having re- 
pented of his years of sin, seeks not only to ead 
a righteous and holy life himself, but also to be 
made useful to those who were pursuing thé 
course of wickedness from which he had been 


but his success is only imperfect. He does not, 
indeed, insult Christian men by reproducing 
Stiggins or Chadband. Gray is no hypocrite— 
he is sincere, consistent, and diligent—his harsher 
qualities are greatly mellowed, and he is alto- 
* considerably improved by association with 

is daughter—he always seeks to do the right, 
and stands out in favourable contrast to some of 
the weaker characters with whom he is brought 
into contact. Still there is great exaggeration 
in the picture. We have met men who had more 
earnestness than prudence, who had no dis- 
crimination, who were no respecters of persons, 
and who did nota little harm by the indiscre- 
tion which marred all their efforts to do good. 
But not the wildest of them would have 
approached Mr. Gray, whose longjsermons, ready 
for any sinner who might come in his way, are 
nothing better than wretched caricatures. We 
are thankful, however, that his only fault was a 
‘‘zeal not according to knowledge”; that full 
justice is done to his soundness of heart and 
purity of life; and * for 2 a Tag can 

ive us an example of a goo which has no 
ae notions about saints’ ee altar-cloths, 
and the like, which finds a home at the Dis- 
senting chapel, and which is more intent on 
saving souls than attending to the minutiæ of 
mere ritualism. 


SERMONS.* 


Bitter, persistent, and extreme as have been 
some recent attacks of Rationalism on the cha- 
racter and work of our Lord, they will not be 
without compensating advantages if they are the 
means of calling forth clear and decided utter- 
ances of the Christian faith on these points. 
There was a time when our pulpits confined 
themselves too exclusively to mere d 
teaching, and when the more practical side of 
Christian truth was all but ignored. This very 
naturally produced reaction, and it may be 
doubted whether, like most other reactions, it 
has not gone too far. It can never be to the 
profit of the Church that the foundation pria- 
ciples of its faith should be imperfectly under- 
stood or feebly held, and this must certainly be 
the case unless they be reiterated with precision 
and frequency from the pulpit. We fear that 


that the acquaintance of congregations with the 
doctrines of the Gospel has been frequently 
taken for granted ; and that, while great care has 
been employed to exhibit the influence which 
religion should exert on the common duties of 
life, the people have not been sufficiently in- 
structed in the scheme of Christian truth. Cir- 
cumstances are showing the necessity of supply- 
ing this defect. Dry, Bens discussions of the 
articles of a creed are, indeed, not desired, and 
we fear would find but scant favour and produce 
very slight result ; but it is surely possible so to 
expound the ig vag truths of Scripture as to 
throw around them life and beauty, and so to 
unite them with the enforcement of special 
duties as to exhibit the closeness of the relations 
bet ween thetwo. Certain it is, that unless we would 
see the members of our churches carried away 
by every novelty, and religion degenerate into a 
vapid sentimentalism on the one hand, or a cold, 
mechanical performance of duty on the other, 
we must have that education in sound principles 
without which piety can have neither intelli- 
gence, manliness, nor strength. 

We are exceedingly glad, therefore, to welcome 
such a volume as that of Mr. Landels' on the 
„Cross of Christ,” which we regard as eminently 
suited to meet the wants of the times. It con- 
sists of a series of sermons on some of the prin- 
cipal characters and occurrences connected with 
the crucifixion of our Lord, and an earnest exhi- 
bition of the leading truths that enter into“ the 
“doctrine of the Cross.” It is not intended for 
the refutation of adversaries of the truth, but 
rather for the direction, encouragement, and 
strengthening of its friends ; but, though it does 
not enter into ony logical defence of Evangelical 
views, it states them with a clearness and force 
which can hardly fail to produce lasting impres- 
sion. The style is always easy and flowing, and 
very frequently rises to a high and earnest strain 


* The Cross of Christ. By WIIIIAN LAxp 
London : James Nisbet and Co. — 


Tho the Eternal. By Cosmo 
M. A. 13 Longuans, N * nnen, 


rescued. We doubt not that he bas done his best to 
enter into the character he has sought to exhibit, 


there has been too much tendency to forget this: 


of eloquence. In our judgment it is somewhat 
too rhetorical. The language, indeed, is always 
correct and beautiful, but we often desire more 
repose, and feel that, could it be secured, it 
would add considerably to the effect. Occa- 
sionally, the excessive elaboration and the 
needless introduction of figure, serves to mar the 
beauty of a passage which would otherwise have 
been very striking. As a whole, however, these 
sermons will sustain the high reputation which 
the preacher enjoys. here is nothing 
narrow in the doctrine taught, still less in 
the spirit in which it is enforced. With a 
firm adherence to Evangelical truth is combined 
what some zealous champions of orthodoxy so 
sadly lack—a thoroughly Christian temper, which 
refuses to employ any words of bitterness or 
railing. There is a large introduction of the 
pictorial element, in which the preacher greatly 
excels, and which cannot fail to be attractive. 
Though there is not much that can fairly be de- 
scribed as original thought, there is everywhere 
great freshness and beauty. We do not, of 
course, agree in every view propounded, but this 
is hardly the place to attempt the discussion of 
the points on which we differ. To the great 
ability by which these discourses are marked, 
the devout Christian feeling which they breathe, 
and their adaptation to great usefulness, we can 
bear our hearty testimony. 


The Rev. Cosmo Gordon has published a 
volume of sermons under a designation which, 
we fear, is calculated to repel many readers. 
“Thoughts on the Eternal” is a title at once 
ambitious and vague. It might truly be applied 
to any volume of discourses, on subjects suited 
toa Christian pulpit; and yet there is a lofty 
sound about it which appears pretentious. We 
are bound to say, however, that this is oneof the 
last charges which could be brought against Mr. 
Gordon’s volume ; for if his sermons do not reach 
any high standard of excellence, they are per- 
vaded by a simple earnestness the furthest re- 
moved from anything like arrogance and assump- 
— — are well r the views 
are thoroughly Evangelical, and there are not a 
few indications of a power which, 17 a little disci- 

line, may become very effective. If Mr. Gordon, 

owever, would do justice to himself and to the 
truth which he preaches, he must not be afraid to use 
the pruning-knife, and use it freely. Many of the 
passages which, doubtless, injudicious admirers 
pronounced very fine, would be condemned by 
any man of correct taste as tawdry, and some of 
them are open to still stronger censure. We do 
not like such expressions as, O Jesus! glorious 
„Saviour! as Thou wast drenched in the storm 
of Almighty wrath;” or, describing the Saviour 
in the tomb: —“ Pale He lay, like a warrior 
“ taking his rest after the battle was over. We 
“can imagine grim old Death grinning over Him 
sas his greatest prey.“ There is a grotesqueness 


in the last figure which, in connection with such 


a theme, is peculiarly offensive. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Colportage : its History and Relation to Home and 
Foreign Evangelisation. Edited and enlarged, by con- 
sent of the Author, from an American Work. By Mrs. 
Wi.tam Bison. (Wertheim and Macintosh.) We 
don’t know how it is that this book comes now to hand. 
It was published in 1859, and there is no new edition of 
it. The author of the work isthe Rev. R. Cooke, one of 
the Secretaries of the American Tract Society. Such 
portions of the book as relate to England, and as adapt 
it to English readers, are, we suppose, to be attributed to 
the editor. The subject is interesting exceedingly, and 
the book isa body of facts of much significance, and 
fitted to stimulate and encourage in the good work of 
which it gives account. But there are many very 
weak things in it, in matters of opinion and feeling. 

Select Anecdotes, from Various Sources. By J. S. 
Lavuriz. (T. Murby.) This new volume of Mr. Laurie’s 
% Entertaining Library will be, we fancy, one of its 
most popular issues, and will surely supply an 
“‘agreeable and innocent recreation in moments of 
“leisure or languor.” But the editor explains that it has 
4 more directly didactic object—namely, to supply 
„materials for lessons in composition.“ To this it is 
excellently adapted; and the teacher will do well to 
follow the method prescribed by Mr. Laurie—whose 
experience is a guarantee that it is not an untried or 
crotehety plan—for giving an earlier and more thorough 
command of language than is to be gained from more 
formal and ambitious modes of teaching composition. 
It is infinitely amusing ; it is perfectly educational ; 
according to the kind of use made of it. 

Noble Dames of Ancient Story. By J. G. EDGAR. 
(Hogg and Sons.) Mr. Edgar is well known as an 
historical writer for the young; and, if we have some- 
times differed from his estimate of a character or 4 
political tendency, we have always found him deserving 
of praise for intelligent study of his subject, and bright 
and attractive delineation of it. In this volume he has 
‘endeavoured to do something towards popularising 


„the history of the fourteenth century, by giving an 
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4 %00unt of the royal and noble ladies who then | 
a0 flourished.“ He has used Froiesart freely, and greatly 
to the effectiveness of his sketches. He has also so 
mployed his materials as to give pictures of the famous 
i . and sieges with which the chronicler's heroines 
7 associated ; and has presented vividly the manners 
nd customs of the period. Occasionally only is per- 
3 nal character the charm of the sketch; but in every 
yo historic groups and events are given with much 
truth and powerful attractiveness. The book is to be 
atrongly commended. It is illustrated, and very fairly 


too. — 


— 


— Ü—— 


Gleanings. 


1 wonder what makes my eyes so weak?” a 
young exquisite once inquired of Dr. Abernethy. 
7. They are in a weak place,” replied the Doctor. 

A new instrument, a colossal horn, called the 
serophane, has been invented, which is played by 
steam instead of human breath. AY 

A Miss Hillune, residing in Church-street, Albion- 
road, Stoke Newington, has just died at the advanced 
age of 105 years. 3 

Mr. Whalley, M. P., has been commissioned to go 
ont to Caprera, to present to Garibaldi the yacht 
which has been purchased by public subscription for 
the great Italian. 

It is rumoured that Viscount Amberley, eldest 
gon of Earl Russell, will shortly marry the Hon. 
Katherine Stanley, one of the daughters of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, 

Aston-park, which has just been purchased by the 
Corporation of Birmingham, was formally opened as 
a free park for the inhabitants on Thursday. Some 
rejoicing took place on the occasion. 

Like most American notables, the wife of Presi- 
dent Lincoln is now claimed as a Scotchwoman! It 
ig w@firmed that she is the daughter of Mr. John 
Olark, a farmer, belonging to the Braes of Doune, 
who emigrated to America about forty years ago. 

‘Miss Delamere, a young lady, age eighteen, resid- 
ding with her parents at Bute House, Holloway. road, 
London, was on Wednesday 80 severely burnt 
thr the dangerous practice of reading in bed, 
that it is extremely doubtful if she will survive. 

A Weatern editor was recently requested to send 
his paper to a distant patron, provided he would 
take his pay in trade. At the end of the year be 

that his new sabscriber was a ooffiumaker.— 
American Paper. 

A Cnanee oF Basz.—M'‘Clellan’s change of 
base” in 8 on Thursday night, will not 
save him. Anticipating this (his single strategy), 
the Hon. John A. Peters, in a speech at Portland, 
Maine,“ brought down the house with the remark, 
“1fM'Clellan couldn’t take Richmond, making 


Washington his base, you may eafely swear he will 
never take Washington, making Richmond his base. 
—American paper. 


A HicHitanp Wire's Orinion or Dr. Gurartis. 
In the course of a late visit paid by Dr. Guthrie 
to the Highlands, he called upon an old woman who 
resides in a small cottage near the head of Glenesk. 
oa happened to be preparing dinner, and the 

8 curiosity led him to make inquiry concern- 
ing the contents of the pot suspended over the fire, 
On being informed that it contained broth, he pur- 
sued his — tee farther, * — several 
questions concerning the quantity of cabbage, pota- 
toes, leeks, &., of ‘which ‘the mess was composed, 
The old lady, although somewhat astonished at the 
minister s inquisitiveness, answered his interroga- 
tories with civility. Some time afterwards a clergy- 
man who resides in that neighbourhood, and who 
had heard of his visit, called at the cottage, and, 
anxious to hear Janet's opinion of the Doctor, 
remarked, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. ——, you have had a visit 
from Dr. Guthrie.” Ou ay, sir,” was the reply. 
Aud what do you think of the great Dr. Thomas, 
Janet?” Ob, she answered, he's no sic a bad 
sort o a cheil; but, Odsake, yon man wad speer 
the very guts oot o' a wheelbarrow.” 

CALIGRAPHY AND THE Risine GENERATION. —If 
any foolish lad, or still more silly teacher, should 
ine that it is the sign of a vulgar and menial 

to write a good hand, the sooner school 
and disabuse themselves of this mis - 
en idea the better. The highest circles of Eng - 
lich society cultivate penmanship with care and suc- 
cess, The Queen's handwriting is beautiful—flow- 

and elegant, and feminine. Prince Albert’s 
biographer compares the Prince to Göethe, who 
= take inordinate pains, even in writing a 
short note, that it should be admirably written. 
He did not understand the merit of second-best, but 
everything that was to be done must be done per- 


So 
fectly.” The Prince Consort took the greatest / 


in the caligraphy of his children, and few 

young people, we are assured, write more elegantly, 
and at the same time more distinctly, than the 
Princes and Princesses of England. Our highest 
en have not thought it beneath them to culti- 

date a clear and distinct penmanship. Lord 
Palmerston’s handwriting is free, firm, and, con- 
sidering his great age, by no means obscure, Lord 
Der writes a capital hand—at once elegant and 
legible—an aristocratic hand, if there be such a thing. 
Earl Russell's is a smaller and more feminine hand, 
yet clear as his expositions of constitutional law and 
d Incisive in its style as some of his despatches are 
ting, though rash, in matter. The Lord Chan- 
or writes a beautiful hand—firm, solid and legal 

| Rights a band as should have drawn up the Bill of 


| Cobden’s handwriting is round, bold, and commer- 
cial—the hand of one who began life as a junior 
clerk in days when good penmanship was, perhaps, 
the rule rather than the exception, among school- 
boys of any ambition. Mr. Bright’s is a somewhat 
smaller hand, rapid and flowing, yet legible. Mr, 
Gladstone's is a hurried and impetuous hand—the 
writing of a man whose thoughts flow so thick and 
fast that they outstrip the pen. Yet he holds the 
quill in a firm grasp, and his letters are large and 
well. formed. rd Stanley’s writing is by no means 
elegant, yet it is as distinct as large print. The 
Duke of Newoastlo's long, well-formed, and very 
distinct letters would, perhaps, gain him the prize 


for caligraphy among living statesmen.— London 
Review, 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The failure of the Leeds Banking Company, and the 
disclosures which have been made in connexion with 
that event, excited considerable distrust in the London 
market, and gave rise to many reports which have not 
been realised. On Saturday there was extreme depres- 
sion in the Stock Exchange, and a fall in all kinds of 
securities, To-day there is less uneasiness regarding 
commercial credit, in the absence of the failures which 
have been so freely'spoken aboutiduring the last few days. 
Consols have recovered to 87% 88 for Transfer, and to 
884 88} for the Account. 

It now appears that the Leeds Banking Company is to 
be wound up. The liabilities of the bank are estimated 
at 2,000,000/., and the assets at half that sum. The 
stoppage of the company has obliged several firms in 
Leeds to suspend payment, ® 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, September 21. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued' . £27,073,720 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities. 3, 634, 900 
Gold Coin & Bulli on 12,423,720 


227. 073, 720 


27,073, 720 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital£14, 558,000; Government Securi- 
Rest . . . 3.917.559 tles. 10.797, 095 
Public Deposita... 6.815, 6110 Other Securities . . 19,901,363 
Other Deposits .... 12, 390,68 1 Notes 6, 735,875 


Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 747,387 
Bills eeeeeeeeesed 504,869 


£38, 181,720 


£38, 181,720 
W. MILLER, Chief (aahiar, 
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HoLLoway’s OINTMENT.—Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and 
other diseases affecting the skin, are amendable by this cooling 
and healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest praises 
from persons who had suffered for years from bad legs, 
abceases, and chronic ulcers after every hope of cure had long 
2 away. None but those who have experienced the sooth- 
ng etfect of this Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it 
bestows, by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. 
Whenever this Ointment has been once used it has established 
its own worth, and has again been eagerly sought for as the 
easiest and safest remedy for all ulcerous complaints. In 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the same application pro- 
perly used gives wonderful relief. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


CONWAY.—Sept. 20, at the residence of her father, James 


Curling, Esq., of Stoke Newington, the wife of the Rev. 8. 
Conway, B. A., of Ongar, Essex, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


KEMMIS—GIBSON.—June 2, at the Congregational Church, 
Campbelltown, New South Wales, by special licence, by the 
Rev. Samuel Humphreys, Arthur Kemmis, Esq., of Rock- 
hampton, to Emily, L of the Rev. John Gibson, 
late of Rosebank, Campbelltown. 

RUSSELL—FOSS.—July 6, at Sydney, by special licence, by 
the Rev. John Graham, Charles William, third son of the 
Hon. Bourn Russell, M. L. O., to Priscilla 
daughter of the late Ambrose Foss, Esq. 

BINN#Y — SUNDERLAND.—July 14, at East Melbourne, 
Victoria, 1 father of the bride, Kd ward Nixon, second 
son of the Thomas Binney, London, to Mary Eliza, only 
daughter of the Rev. J. P. Sunderland, Richmond. 

REYNOLDS — BEALE —Sept. 15, at the Congregational 
Church, Winchester, by the Rev. William Thorn, Mr. 8. P. 
Reynolds, to Jane, only daughter of the late Charles Beale, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, London. 

PETKRS—BURNETT.—Sept. 15, at Dacre-park, by the Rev. 
T. Jones, of Blackheath, Mr. William Henry Peters, Lee, to 
Maria Elizabeth Burnett, of Devonport. 

UDALL—WHEATLY.—Sept. 18, at Portland Chapel, South- 
ampton, by the Rev. J. Collins, Mr. E. J. Udall, to Elizabeth 
Ann, third daughter of Mr. J, Wheatly, Bevois Valley, 

uthampton. 

ALLEN — WEARE,.—Sept. 21, at ths Baptist Chapel, New- 
street, Hanley, Staffordshire, by the Rev. L. J. Abington, 
the Rev. J. Allen, B. A., Baptist minister, Hook Norton, 
Oxon, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert 
Weare, „Northwood, Staffordshire. 

SHAW—CLIFIFL:.—Sept. 21, at Highfield Chapel, Hudders- 
field, by the Kev. K. Bruce, M.A., Henry, eldest son of 
William Shaw, Esq., of Ebor Mount, Huddersfield, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Cliffe, Ksq., of South View, 
Paddock. No cards, } . 

SIMPSON—THOMPSON.—Sept. 21, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Bowdon, by the Rev. Alex. M‘Laren, B.A., William 
Fowden Simpson, eldest eon of Joseph Simpson, Ksq., of 
Park House, — 1 * — daughter of 
John Thompson, Esq., of Timperley. No cards. 

CROSSLEY —INGHAM.—Sept. 22, at the New Church, 
Square-road, Hatifax, by the Rev. W. Roberts, Mr. Joseph 
Crossley, of Warley, to Mies Catherine Elizabeth Ingham, of 
Skircoat. 

BARKER — CHORLTON, —Sept, 22, at the Independent 
Chapel, Rusholme-road, Manchester, by the Rev, Alexander 
Thompson, I. A., Mr. Wm. Barker, ot Chorlton-upou-Med- 


Hack, youngest 


hts, Sir Hugh Cairns is smaller, and, perbaps, 
more 2 — and clear hend. Mr. 


4 


Polygon-street, Stock port-roud, 


me _______] 


— 


SOMMERVILLE—COOPER, — LESLIE—SOMMERVILLLE. 
—Sept. 22, at the Independent Chapel, Gaol-street, Great 
Yarmouth, by the Rev. W. Tritton, Mr. Joseph Sommer- 
ville, to Amelia, ee ee of the late Mr. Charies 
Cooper, of Norwich, , at the same time and place, Mr. 
— — of Lowestoft, to Miss Jane Sommerville, of Great 


armouth. 

MARTIN—MILLAR.—Sept, 23, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Clapham-road, by the Rev. R. W. Betts, assisted by the Rev. 
W. Todd Martin, M.A., the Rev. James Martin, minister of 
Eglinton-street Presbyterian Church, Belfast, to Minnie 
Prowse Batten, only daughter of the late erick George 
Millar, Esq., of her Majesty's Ordnance, No cards. 


DEATHS, 


HIGHLAND.—June 9, at Goolwa, North Adelaide, South 
Australia, Miriam Louise (formerly Miss Staniford, of Stoke 
Newington), relict of Mr. Thomas Highland, leaving a large 
family to mourn her loss 

ROBERTS.—Sept. 18, at 19. Milton-place, Halifax. Francis 
— the infant son of the Rev. W. Roberts, aged four 
months. 

LANDOR.— Sept. 17, at Florence, in his ninetieth year, Walter 
Savage Landor, of 3 in the county of Warwick, 
and Lanthony Abbey, Monmouthshire. Mr. Landor had 
obtained celebrity as a scholar and a poet before the end of 
last century. His“ Imaginary Conversations” have ren- 
dered his name familiar as an accomplished litt¢érateur 

GRIFFITH.—Sept. 18, aged forty years, Eliza Harriet, the 
beloved wife of Richard Griffith, of Sioa zh 

CROSFIELD.—Sept. 19, in his seventeenth year, George Cros- 
field, second son of Henry Crosfield, of Oaklands, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. . 

HOWARD.—Sept. 19, the wife of Mr. John B Howard, of 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, and 8, Parkfield-terrace, 
King Edward’s-road, Hackney, N. E. 

CONDER.—Sept. 2°, at Cheetham-hill, Manchester, of inflam- 
mation of the brain, Lucy Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
Rev G. W. Conder, in her fourteenth year. 

HILLIER.—Sept. 23, at Newmarket, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, Maria, wife of Isaac Hillier, in her seventieth year. 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lowvpox, Monday, Sept. 26, 

Although the supply of English wheat this morning was 
moderate, it could not be disposed of unless at a reduction of 
Is. to 23, per qr. from the rates of last Monday. Business in 
foreign wheat is very limited, and the few retail sales to-day 
have been made at Is per qr. under the carrency of this day 
se’nnight. Barley of all descriptions meets a slow sale, at 
about former quotations. Beans can be bouzht on rather 
easier terms. Peas unaltered. The arrivals of foreign oats 
for the past week are very large, and the returns show that the 
greater portion is from Russian ports. In addition to this 
there has been a supply of Sootch and Irish. This 
quantity has proved much in excess of the present demand, 
and prices y are fully 6d. per qr. in favour of the buyer. 
In Russian descriptions, 4 ally those of light and inferior 


quetity. a greater decline in some instances been sub- 
mitted to. 


— — 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d to 74 ; household ditto, 5d to 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Istiwaton, Monday, September 26. 

The total imports of foreign stock into London last 
week amounted to 22,424 head. In the correspond week 
in 1863 we received 17,372; in 1863, 13,477; in 1861, 11,763 ; 
in 1860, 8,672; 1859, 8,563; 1858, 7,150. There was a 
large supply of foreign stock on offer in our market to-day. 
The best beasts, sheep, and calves sold steadily at full quota- 
tions. Otherwise the trade ruled heavy on lower terms. The 
arrivals of beasts fresh up from our own grazing districts were 
moderately extensive, but for the most part in middling con- 
dition. From Scotland the receipts were limited, but the 
supply from Ireland was on the increase. Prime Scots, &., 
were in good request at very fall prices, otherwise the trade 
was heavy at late rates. The top figures were 5s. 2d. to 5s 4d. 
per 8lbs. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire we received 2,800 shorthorns, &.; from other parts 
of England, 900 of various breeds; from Scotland, 85 Scots 
and crosses; and from Ireland, 450 oxen and heifers. There 
was a full average number of sheep in the pens. Good and 

rime breeds were readily disposed of at the extreme prices of 

onday last. Inferior stock was less active at, in some 
instances, a decline in the quotations of 2d. per 8ibs. A few 
very superior Downs sold at 58. 8d. per S8lbs. Calves, the 
apply of which was only moderate, hands slowly at 
Irte rates, viz., from 48. to 5s. per S8lbs. There was an im- 
proved sale for pigs, on rather higher terms. At least a moiety 
of the beasts and sheep here y were beneath the middle 
quality. 

Per lbs. to sink the Offal. 
s. d. 8. d. 

Inf. coarse beast. 8 4 to 8 
Second quality .3 10 
Prime large oxen.4 8 


8 Lge. coarse calves 4 0 
Coarse inf. sheep. 4 . 


peed pong . ‘$e : 
Large hogs .. 

Second quality .4 Neat am. porkers.4 8 410 
Pr. coarse woolled 5 2 


Suckling calves, 16eto21s, Quarter-old store pigs, 206 to 26seach. 
.NEWGATE anv LEAD®NHALL, Monday, Septenber 26. 


These markets are but moderately supplied with meat on 
sale. Good and prime beef and mutton are very firm ; ovher- 
wise the trade is quiet at our quotations, 

Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 
d. 8. d. 


3 

Prime Southdown 5 6to5 8 
Lambs 

48 

5 0 

4 


* an 
Ona o fe @ 


8, 0 „ 
Inferior beef . . 2 10 co 3 2 Small pork . 4 40 4 8 
Middling ditto 8 4 3 8 /Inf, mutton . 8 8 4 0 
Prime large do. 810 4 0 Middling ditto .4 2 4 6 
Do. small do.. .4 2 4 4 Prime ditto . 4 60 4 8 
Large pork. . .3 6 4 2 Veal „ 


PRODUCE MARKET, Toxspay, Sept. 27. 


TRA.— Business has been very inactive, and the few dealings 
reported in China descriptions have been at about previous 
rates, A small quantity of Indian is announced for publio 
sale to-day. 

SuGar.—The market has remained very dull, and a decline 
of about 6d. per cwt. may be quoted on inferior qualities. 
Good grocery 41 however, have maintained previous 
rates 


Corrrx.— There has been a fair inquiry for colonial descrip- 

tions, but the large quantity on offer has tended to depress 
rices. 

. Rice.—A moderate amount of business has been done, with- 

out, however, any material change in prices. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 26.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland — 1,598 firkins butter, and 1,569 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 15,208 casks of butter, and 
1,578 bales of bacon. The transactions in the Irish butter 
were of a fair character. Sales effected of fine Clonmels, &., 
at 1208. on board, 12 28., landed ; but owing to the high prices 
paying in the Irish markets holders required advanced rates. 
Foreign met a good sale; best Dutch, 121s, The bacon market 
ruled steadily, both in price aud demand. 


POTATOES.—BorouGs AND SeitacFrieips, Mouday, Sept. 
26.—The supplies of potatoes on sale at these markets, is in a 
great mea · ure contined to home-grown produce. The arrivals, 
however, are of moderate extent, and for most descriptions 
there is a fair demand, at our quotations. Last week's imports 
amounted to 100 tons Dunkirk, 80 sacks from Louvain, 

105 bags, &., from Rotterdam, ! 


WOOL, Monday, September 26.—Since our last report, there 


lock, to * only daughter of Mr. Thoms Chorlton, | 


has been very little enquiry for home-grownwool, and in some 
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Serr. 28, 1864. 


nstances prices have given way Ad to Id. per Ib. The supply 
uf wool on re agg ter is very moderate. For export to 


the continent there is scarcely any inquiry. 


4 5 flax — K F fall pri E rules heavy, 
but the quotations are without material change from last 
week. Clean Russian being quoted at 321. to 35“. per ton. 
Jute is dull, at a decline of 10s. to 15s. per ton. For coir goods 
a alow sale, at about previous rates. 

ALS, Monday ber 26 —Market very heavy at 
LI n 8 left over; total, 77; 125 
at sea. —Hetton’s, 20s. 3d.; Haswell, 21s.; Hartlepool, 20s. 
ed.; Belmont, 19. 6d.; Russell Hetton’s, 20s. ; Holywell, 
18s. 6d. ; Wylam, 18s. d.; Hartley’s, 19. 3d. ; Byron, 19s. 6d 


Addertisements. 


ANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—ESTABLISHED 1824, 


98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
96, Cheapside, London. 
Capital : One Million Sterling. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER : 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, Eeq., Chairman. 


DAVID HARRISON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Barratt. Nag. John Heugh, Esq. 
Rumund Buckley, jun., Esq., Bernhard Liebert, Esq. 
John Chapman, „ M. P. Alfred Milne, Esq. 
Thos. Barham Foster, Esq. Juoseph Peel, Esq. 
George Withington. Esq. 
Insurances are granted by this Company on nearly every 
deroription of Property in Great Britain, at moderate rates. 
rances may also be effected on Property in Foreign 
Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates. 
Mills, Factories, aud other hazardous risks will be specially 
surveyed at the request of the owner. 
Cotton Mills not at work, will be insured at 5s, per cent. 
per Annum, 
Fa: ming Stock insured Free from Duty, allowing the use of 
a Steam Thrashing Machine. 
Applications for Agenvies should be addressed to 


JAMES B. NORTHCOTT, Secretary to the Company. 


ENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, EG. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The MICHAELMAS FIRE RENEWAL RECBSIPTS are 


now ready, and may be had on application at the Head Office 
of the Company, or of any of its Agents throughout the 


country. 

STOCK-IN-TRA DE, Machinery, Fixtures, Implements, and 
Utensils in Trade, Merchandise, &., &, charged only the 
Reduced Duty of 4 6d. per cent. 

FURNITURE in first-class houses insured in one eum with- 
out claswification at 2s. per cent. 

TRANE®FERS from other OFFICES effected without expense 
to the Aseured, 

SETTLEMENTS for Losses = t and liberal. 

HOMAS PRICK, Secretary. 


1 GENERAL FINANCE, MORTGAGE, 


and DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Orrices: 8, PENTONVILLE-ROAD, LONDON. 


PETER GRAHAM, » Oxford-street, Chairman. 
Messrs. BOULTON and SONS, Northampton-square. 


This Company is prepared promptly to negotiate all kinds ot 
Financial Business, including s on good Personal 
Security, Advances for terms of years on Mortgage of Freehold 
and Leasehold Property, repayable by instalments; the Dis- 
count of good Bills; Advances on Shares, Deposit of Deeds, 
or for the erection or maintenance of Chapels, Schools, &. 

The Directors are also prepared to receive Deposita at call or 
on short notice, for which 6 per cent. will be allowed until 


announcement, 
E. BALCH, Secretary. 


NTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY (Limited), 
60, Threadneedle-street, London, E. C. 
DIRECTORS, 
Robert Benson, Eq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 
John F. Blemmich, Eeq. —— Frederick Huth and Co.) 
Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath and Co.) 
Junius 8. Morgan, . (Messrs. George Peabody and Co.) 
William A. Quentell, . (Messrs. Fruhling — Goschen). 
Herman Stern, Ksq. (Messrs. Stern Brothers). 
GeneraL ManaGer—William Hope, Esq., V. C. 
In consequence of numerous applications the Directors have 
to accept Deposits in sums as low as 50l., at a fixed rate 
interest, and for periods not less than one year. 
By order, WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
| (Limited). 
(FIRE AND MARINE.) 


Premiums charged estimated by the individual risk; the 
a Mberality maintained in every transaction. Agents 
wanted. 


Orrices—8, FINCH-LANE; or 7, WATERIOO-PLACE, 
PALL-MALL, 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager Fire Department. 


—— — 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES,—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &o. 

SUMS from lol, to 300 ADVANCED two or three days 
after 4 for two years, one year, and six months (tre- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly 1 and 
guod — discounted Charges moderate, and strict ence 
observ 

LONUVON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
207, Goswell-road, Loudon, Oe Ho ara, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt 
: a H. FLEAR. Manager. 


OSTEO-EIDON. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S INVENTION. 


GABRIEL'S Self-adhesive PATENT Indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and 1 GUMS, 1 — 
* or wires, an thout operation, a estru ’ 
1 te for mastication or articulation, at half the 
usual cost. 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 

97, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
$4, LUDGATE-HILL (over Benson’s, Silversmith), LONDON 
184, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from Four to Seven and 
Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Set, best in Europe, warranted. 
Gabriel’s Practical ‘‘ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 


GABRIEL’S WHITE GUTTA-PERCHA ENAMEL, chemi- 
cally prepared for personal use, vents Toothache, and 
arrests decay,—supersedes all metallic 11 Prepared 
only by Mesers. GABRIEL, and sold by all Chemists, at 18. 6d. 
per box, with directions for use, or post free Twenty Stamps. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C 
Opposite the Marine Socioty. 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED 
New and Second-hand, Every Description and Price. 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &0. 


PIANOFORTES with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE. 


Honourable mention for and cheap Pianofortes was 
given by the aT at the t International Exhibition, 
1862, to MOORE and MOORE, 104, Bishopegate-street 
Within, London, E.C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently applied, which 
effect a yrand, a pure and delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalied. Prices from Eighteen Guineas, 


First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety of 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 


The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire. Carriage free. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hasaatu, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that 
it contaius the three essential properties of good Mustard, 
viz.:— 5 


PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “ Prize Ox, 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 


Sold by all Grocers, &., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
. street, London, N.E 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pergins. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pgreins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors. 
Worcester ; Messrs. CnossE and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


THE GERMAN TONIC. 


“ Melissus Easenz,“ invented by Dr. Lang, of Munich, is in- 
valuable for indigestion, rausea, diarrhwa, rheumatism, or 
lumbago. To be had of Wholesale Medicine Vendors, and all 
respectable Chemists, &., throughout the Country, in bottles 


at 28. i. each, Full directions for use on wra 
the bottles, 8 ppers encloging 


— ——- 
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MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES, 


HOMCOPATHIC 


FRY’S IORLAND MORE COCOA. 
PEARL 


FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 


J. S. FRY and SONS are the only Engli 
of Cocoa who obtained the Prize Medal, 3 ee 


1 and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (o ite Charing-cross Rail- 
way Station), Kstablished 1820, offer to the Public a medium 
for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, wore natural, com- 
fortabie and durable than any yet produced, They are seit- 
adhesive, affording support to Leeth, rendering unne 
any either wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit. 
and are supplied at prices comp ewly defying competition. 
Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guiueas, warranted. For the eflicacy and success of this 
‘system, vide Lancet.“ No connexion with any one of the 
dame name. 


| 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 


1 It is CHOICE and STO 


G, BECAUSE it 
consists of most valuable growths that ; i 
—— are full of rich sentia! 


It is MODERATE in PRICE, Brot . 
from the importers to the consumers 9 * — is supplied de ect 


It is WHOLESOME to use, because 
with the usual powdered mineral Peo at 9 


These ow NID ADVANTAGES have secnred for thi 
general preference, Itissold in sealed packets, with 3 


printed on each, aud eigned 
Amman Ce 


not facea 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 
MIXTURE OF TEAS. 


6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free, 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed, 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 40, Queen-street,Cannon-street 
West. 


CANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLE. 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, 
PATENTED. 


ved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
ING, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 


Frevp’s Im 

SELF. FI 
sold ir here by G d Oil Whol 

1 where rocers an men ; olesal 

se ” Wxport, &h the Works, oe 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
ALSO, 
Field's celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
BY USING 


Field’s Celebrated United Service Soap 
Tablets, 


4d. & 6d. Each, 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the name of 
J. C. aod J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S., 
Where also may be pg 2 their Prize Medal Paraffine 

es. 


— — — 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


A RE confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain remedy for Indigestion. se act as a 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient, are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of 
rsons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
their use. Sold in bottles at ls, Id., 28. 9d., and lis, 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


OCHES HERBAL EMBROCATION 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE for the HOOPING COUGH 
without internal medicine, 


This is the only discovery affording a perfect cure without 
administering internal Medicine, the difficulty and incon- 
venience of which, in all disorders particularly incident to 
Children, are too well known to need any comment. The In- 
ventor and Proprietor of this EmsrocaTIon can with pleasure 
and satisfaction declare that its salu effects have been 80 
universally experienced, and so generally acknowledged, that 
maay of the most eminent of the Faculty now constantly recom- 
mend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, without re- 
striction of diet, or use of medicine. 

For the protection of the public, and to prevent imposition, 
**J, ROC ” is signed on the Label outside each Bottle, and 
the name of the sole Wholesale Agent. Edwards, 67, St. 
Paul’s,” engraved on the Government Stamp. Price 4s. per 


Bottle. Sold by most respectable Chemists, and dealers in 
medicines. 


NALVEO PEDES.— TENDER FEET. — 
A sure remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S SALVEO 
PEDES.”” Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and 
Perfumers, in half-bottles, ls. 6d.; and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel sp round the 
body, is recommended for the f ities and 
advantages: — st. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
owe who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any otber 
apparatus oi truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” - Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent 8 :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of 21 in King's College, 
Surgeon to ’s College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, Esy., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to 
T. Calla Eeq . Senior Assistan 


7. 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; 
London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 

RS.; and — others. 

a wescriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit)can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, | 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 166., 218., 26s. 6d., and 3182. 6d. 
Postage, 1s, 
— of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage 


ls. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. P 15. 10d. 1 
Post-oos Orders to be made payable to John White, Pos 


Otlice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELI STIC STOCKINGS. KNEE- CAPS, &c 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, au : 
the best invention for giving etlicient aud permanent ht 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VAT 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light iu mate 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stock ius 
Price 4s, 6d., 7s, Gd. 198., to 168. each, Postage td. 

John White, Manutacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Gran PATENT STARCH 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1°52. 


+. 


Spt. 28, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HUNTINGTON’S SERMONS for the 


— eee 


ä» 8 


1864. 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AN ENTIRELY NOVEL DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE, 


Manufactured expressly for them, of Native British Wood. 
IT IS LIGHT, CHASTE, AND ELEGANT IN CHARAOTER, AND 


SUITABLE FOR FIRST-CLASS BED-ROOMS. 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(F. J. ACRES, MANAGER), 


24 AND 


25, BAKER-STREET, W. 


N.B. The Company's Illustrated Catalogue of Furniture is forwarded, post free, on application. 


” FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


LJ) cde IN 2” SS. 


nn — Cutlery, every variety of style 

and finish. 

DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufac- 
ture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 

ö Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in seta, 18s., 308., 408., 638., 788. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
and 4 1 patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’S—Copper and Bras: Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 

 gerving Pans, Stock pota, &. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, ae — in Glass 
and Bronze —three-light glass from 633. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEAN E’S—Bedsteads in lron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEAN E’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitch- 
eners, Ranges, &0. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns. 
French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, strong 
and se-viceable., 

DEANE'S— Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire-work, &0. 

DEANE’S—Harneas, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manufac- 
tured on their own premises, and of the 
best material, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE anv CO. 


Opening to th 
( 2 . 


LONDON-BRIDGE. 


K PF ARANS LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole 


come. 

Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
w at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 

; an efficient Tonic, an unequalled stomachic, and a 

gentle stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, at 30s. a dozen. Manufactured by Robert Waters, 


2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. holesale Agents, 
E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. a 4 


1— 


3 COMFORTS INCREASED ! 


* — — sna of mise es groan ng 
softening the reven or curing crac ands, 
are secured by 1 5 . 


or Servants when using Harper 
Twelvetrees’ popular Preparation of 


GLYCERINE AND SOAP-POWDER, 


& Penny Packet of which will make nearly a pound of strong 
Wi Soap. It Nn expedites the Family Wash, and is 

. used by Thousands of Families on account of its 
effective, and economical properties Ask for 


„Harper Twelvetrees’ GLYCERINE for Washing.” Sold by 
Grocers and Druggists. 


Manufactory — Bromley-by-Bow, London, E.; and 81, 
Bishopegate-atreet Within, E. C. 


— 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR—CHURCHER'S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for im 
and ce to the Hair, as weil a 
. Price 18., 1s. 6d., and 6s 
8 Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex. 
7s., and 14s. per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
NDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
Hairdressers’ goods. 


il 
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DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
ILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
in England. Grey, red, or rasty hair dyed instantly 
Sail eas Ste wire ait 
or | ‘ects yes rem 
Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
— ane Ree (late 96), Goswell- road. Sent free 
ay in the kingdom, in cases, 38. 6d., 58. 6d., 
each, Beware of Counterfeits. 
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hair on th 
co te 


f 


neck, and arms, This reat dis 
is effectually removed by this 


F 
i 
i 
| 


and certain iu effect. In Loxes 
mation udn for use, 38. Gd. each. Sent free to any railway 
the pro; = may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
Beware 9 „ Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell- road. 


——~ of Counterfeits, 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 

WATER'S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
restores hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 
patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 


Ee 


be had or Off. In bottles 8s. Cd. and 5s, 6d. May 
J. Gling gremists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
| (late oe - road. any 
rallway statica, ’ Beware of Counterfeita, 


by 
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ESTROYER for removing super- 
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ALS.—Best Sunderland, 26s. ; Newcaatle 
or Hartlepool, 25s.; best Silkstone, 288.; Clay Cross, 
28s, and 20s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 168. 
B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent's 
park; Chief Offices: 169 ard 266, Tottenham-court-road. 


OALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s 1 is now 278. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as 1 — by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales —13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor- canal, Pimlico, S. W.; Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, S. E.; and Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and 
at Brighton. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’S price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best House 
Coal direct from the Collieries by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 268. per ton; Hartlepcol, 25s. ; 
Silkstone, first-class, 2%8s.; second-class, 23s. ; Clay Cross, 
288. and 20s. ; Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 18s.; Barnsley, 
198.; Hartley, 18s. ; best small, 128. Coke, 15s. per chaldron, 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any pal t of 
London. All orders to LEA and COMPY.’S Offices, Higb- 
bury, N.; Kingsland, N.E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s- 
park in, N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


QEWING MACHINES ‘of the very First 


Class of Excellence and 2 in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Prize Medal Machines. 
The quality of these Machines 
4 sale under direct supply, retail, wholesale, and for expor- 
tation. 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH, 
have an estimate from, or visit the Establishment of, 
BRANSBY BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedsteads and 
Bedding Makere, Complete House Furnishers, Upholsterers, 
and Carpet Factors, 121 and 123, Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 
(next to Bricklayers’ Arms Station). All goods warranted, and 


delivered carriage and packing free to avy house in the king- 
dom. Established 1823, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
STREET, W. (Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
raphy. Copies, Enlargements, or Reductions made from Glass, 
my or ——— Portraits. Album Portraits, 38. 6d. ; 
or r 108. 6d. 


Album PORTRAITS, one for 28. 6d., 10 


for 10s., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY Gir. 8. PROUT N@WCOMBE). 


Addresses.—103, Newga 
Cheapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isling- 
ton; 23, Poultry; and 52, King William-street. 


— 


2 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 


PARCELS of öl. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 


Book Societies, Sch and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous — e 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock, 623, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


Preacher “oe University and Plummer Prof 


of Jesus.“ 
perusal and of a 


can always be depended on. 


te-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 


In cloth extra, pp. 468, 5s., 


PEOPLE. Twenty-six Discourses. 
By Rev. F. D. Huwrtixaton, D. D., 
of Christian 
orals in the College at Cambridge, U. 8. 
* These sermons force the conclusion upon us that the 


spiritual truths set forth are not professions, but most deep 
convictions, 

enumerated by the author as springing from inadequate repre- 
sentation of it, none are to be found in his own method of set- 
ting forth the Gospel. 
a generous catlolicity of spirit towards other denominations 
of Christians, combined with earnest aspirations and most 
philosophical views as to the future unity of the Church: 
delicate yet unshrinking treatment of somo of the most diffi- 
cult of existing social problems in their relation to the King- 
dom of God; and views of truth in theiz freshness and in- 
dividuality as far removed from artificial straini 
originality on the one hand as they are from traditio 
ness on the other.” - Nonconformist. 


Of all the hinvrances to the spread of the truth, 


Those who read them will meet with 


after 
atrict- 


There are passages in one of the sermons of this volume, that 


on ‘The Soul’s Dependence on Christ’ (pp. 301—4), fully 
Character 


equal to Horace Bushuell's famous chapter on the 

Very few volumes of sermons are more worthy of 
lace upon the book-shelves than this. 
Especially is Dr. Huntington a zealous champion of tho 
divinity of our Lord, the faith that once he denied.“ Patriot. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 


— — 


Just published, price 3d., 

CHURCH REVISION: an Essay. By 
a LATE ETONIAN, 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Lately published, price 6d. 100 Copies for Distribution may be 
had on application to the Publisher for 258., 


POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY: a 
Letter addressed to Charles Robertson, Esq., of Liverpool. 


| By the Rev. Curistopuer Nevixe, late Rector of Wickenby 


and Vicar of Thorney, 


„ Electors may be reminded that their duty in regard to 
the coming elections is set forth in this pamphlet with great 
force, as the following extract will suttice to show :—*“ When 
a great principle is concerned, surely I may say the highest 
of all principles, we can have nothing to do with conse- 
quences. I cannot allow questions of expediency to be raised. 
When a squadron of cavairy receive an order to rush upon 
what seems to be certain destruction, they obey it to a man; 
hesitation would be irretrievable disgrace. If the principles or 
the doctrines of the Established Church really are, as Dis- 
senters say they are, unecriptural, the laws of the land are un- 
scriptural, for every doctrine the Episcopal clergy are required 
to teach, every formulary they are compelled to use, and every 
ministerial thing they do, is ‘part and parcel of the common 
law.’ If a poor soldier can implicitly obey au ordcr, shall u 
Christian Dissenter do less for his Bible, according as he pro- 
fesses to understand it? Surely not; under such circum- 
— caloulations upon future consequences cannot be per- 
t * 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet- street, E. C. 


Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 6d., 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., 
ON THE 
PRESFNT STATE of the CHURCH QUESTION. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


—— 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


BASES of BELIEF: an Examination 


of Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Revognised Facts aad Principles, 
Buy Epwarp MIALL. 

% We are very glad to recognise and to thank a leading Non- 
conformist for a worthy contribution to the vast body of 
Christian evidences.” Guardian. 

“The principles of this book underlie every successful 
answer to modern unbelief, and they ure here presented in a 
shape which makes them easily accessible,”—Christian Spec- 
tator. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d., 
THE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Epwarp MIALL, 

None of our readers who are acquainted with his previous 
works will require to be told that the present volume is tem- 
perately and effectively written, and is well worthy of a careful 
perusal,” —Spectator. 

„A noble work, which deserves a place in the house of every 
ten-pounder in the kingdom.”—Christian Spectator. 

“A valuable contribution to political, and still more to 
religious literature.”— Newcastle Daily Chrouicle. 

On this science the author has long been a recognited pre- 
2 : and the intelligence, calmness, and fairness with 
which topics relating to it are treated in this volume, furnish 
abundant evidence as to his competency to the office he has 
assumed,”—Brftish Quarterly Review. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-strvet, Fleet-street, E. C. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET, 
Corner of Chancery-lane. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 
of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Account aud 


MS. Books, Household Papers, &. 


PARTRIDGE and COZEN S' celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Ruail- 
way Station in England, on receipt of Post-office Order. 


WO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Ad- 
dress on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes, Coloured 
Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies engraved for 5s, Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 
48. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 
in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, all rulings, super 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. 


Illustrated Price List of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, St 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing &c. post free 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 

192, FLEET-STREET, E. c. 


Established 1841, 
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Commentary 


Sxrr. 28, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1864. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY JACKSON, 
WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


— 


Next week, in One Handsome Volume 8vo, with Portrait, 
ce 12s, cloth, 


EMOIRS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 

of the Rev. — 4 we r —— 
Teuple — — Magistrate for the 
Borough of Liverpool. 


„Next week, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 

SSED on the WAVES: a Story of Young 

Life. By Epwin Hopper, Author of Memories of New 
Zealand Life, &. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Now ready, a Second aud Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
1 JUNIOR CLERK: a Tale of City Life. 

With a Preface by W. Epwyn Sureron, Secretary of the 


bars Men’s Christian . 
2 in style, and natural in dialogue and incident, the 
Junior Clerk’ is a tale which cannot but have a healthy in- 
fluence.” —Reader. 
& very well-told story. It is so vivaciously and easily 
written that it is certain to be read with pleasure.” Patriot. 


COMPLETION OF COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 
with Twelve Coloured Engravings, and numerous IIlustra- 
tions on Wood, price 7s. 6d., the New One-Volume Edition of 


HE CHILD'S COMMENTATOR on the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Incram Cosstn, M.A. 

% This work has long been known as an exellent juvenile 
but it has never yet appeared in so attractive a 
form. Our little friends will possess a volume containing the 
ripened musings of a laborious Scripture annotator, brought 
down to the level of a child’s comprehension.”—Sunday 
Teacher's Treasury. 


Just published, in one large volume, 8vo, price 15s., cloth, red 


HE GENIUS of the GOSPEL. A Homi- 
letical Commentary on the lof St. Matthew. By 
Davip Tuomas, D. D., Editor of The Homilist.” With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Writ1am Wesster, M.A, late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Joint Editor of 
„ Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament.” 


** This is a book of a class] which may be honestly recom- 
mended. It is a well- honest, able, popular Com- 
mentary on one of the Gospels, w may be read with great 
advantage at family prayer, as well asin the closet. It is evi- 
dently written in earnest from one end to the other, and can- 
nut fail to be acceptable.” —Christian Spectator. 


THE AUTHOR OF “AN ALARM TO THE UNCON- 
VERTED.” 


Now ready, a CHEAP IS3UE, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


OSEPH ALLEINE: his Companions and 


Times. By Cuartes STANFORD. 

It in beau written. There breathes throughout it 
the spirit of a ian and a gentleman, the sanctity and the 
calmness of a man who „ oe to nerve, and the 

A wisdom at the ever- 


fountain.” Spectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, prica ls., cloth limp, red edges, 


| STRUMENTAL STRENGTH: Thoughts 
3 for Students and Pastors. | 
„These“ 


ject is almost trite, there is nothing trite in 
the discourse. It is ee from which every minister student 


of the sincerest, manliest, and clearest writers we have.“ — 
Christian Work. 
Cheap Edition, in small crown 8vo, price 38. 6d. cloth, 
nr oe le oe ee OP 
“ Graceful in style, orthodox in doctrinal sentiment, pure 


and elevated in thought, rich in illustration and i — 
Baptist Magazine. — 


WORKS BY me TAYLOR, 


Third Edition, in 8vo, price 28. 6d. sewed, 


ONSIDERATIONS on the PENTA- 
TEUCH, addressed to * Laity. By Isaac TAVLOR. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, Revised and 


HE HISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of 

Ancient Books to Modern Times. Together with the 
ge eee 

Saturday Review. ** 


III. 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 


HE WORLD of MIND: an Elementary 
Book, By Isaac Tay.Lor. 
“ It is nowise inferior to his former works, either in vigour 
and originality of speculation, or in its terse translucent 
style.”—Eclectic Review. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ECTURES on THEOLOGY, \SCIENCE, 
and REVELATION. the late Rev. Gronda Leraag, 
LL. D., of Leicester. With a Memoir, by the Rev. Dr. Lucas, 


. 

* Full of thought, they are by no means ‘dry.’ The lozic, 

uartaier tune Gene; torvébabined hep help dealings and often, 1 

the ten discourses on The Theory of the Gospel,’ and 

1 of the ’ the style kindles into a nervous 
vivid eloquence.”— 


In one volume, post 8vo, price 7s., cloth, 


T RISE and PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS 

LIFE in ENGLAND. By Stunt. RoWL xs Pattison, 

** The — 2 — all 5 bleness of a 
biograph pendium ; dependable anec- 
dote, and in * and —— succinct — will make 
any reader, in a very brief space of time, „ 
great milestones and fingerposts which mark the advance of 
the religious mind of our country.”—Eclectic Review. 


Elegantly bound, price 3s, 6d., cloth, toned paper, 


W HOLESOME WORDS ; or, Choice Passages 

from Old Authors, Selected and arranged by J. E. 
meer _— 1 for occasional reading 

A charming volume for ; capitally 
printed, and well got up.” — Reader. : n 

** Asa collection of seed thoughts and 1 for the 
scattered moments of — 4 busy lives, there could be 
3 . more delightful, or scarcely more precious,”—Noncon- 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


Alypius of Tagaste. A Tale of the Time of St. Augustine. 
By Mrs, Webb, author or Naomi.” Chapters XX.—XXXI. 
(With Illustrations. ) 

13 2 and Indulgences. A th Coloured Fao-simile of a 

vate Indulgence granted by Benedict XIV.) 

The Late Lord Elgin. 

The Miracle of Morning. 


Parish SKETCHES : 


Working Party at the Parsonage. (With Illustration.) 
Benefit Bocieties and Clubs. ag 
The Evening School 


The Return of the M ng Crew. (With Illustration. ) 
Palace and Church of the Savoy. (With Illustrations.) 
MIssioNARY SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CHINA :— 


Taouism and Taouist Temples. 
Taouist Incarnations. 
Relations of the False Religions to Christianity. 


Joseph Munden the Actor. 


THE OCTOBER PART OF 


——ůů— — 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME; 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS :— 


THe PULPIT iN THE FAMILY :— 
Scenes from the Life of Gideon. (With Illustrations.) 
The Tower- Builder. (With Illustration.) 
The Victory of Faith. 
Journeying Zionward. 


SABBATH THOUGHTS :— 
Healing and Pardon. 
The Number of the Redeemed, 
Reverence for God. 
Wisdom the Gift of God. 
Praise the Lord. 


Poetry :—The Builders. 
On the Threshold. Nab ve Illustration of the“ Death of 
Monica,” by Ary Scheffer ) 
PAGES FOR THE YOUNG: — 
Hospital for Sick Children. 
Dame Clumpden’s Burden. 
Visit to a Parsee School. 


Estare, 
Scripture Enigmas—Bible Questionk, &c. 
MontTuLy REcorD oF Re icious INTELLIGENCE. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for OCTO- 
BER, 1864. No. DLXXXVIII. Price 28. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
Cornelius O’Dowd upon Men and Women, and Other Thirgs in 
General.— Part x 

Security on the Rail”—Mountaineers and Ballooners 
—The Luxury of Liberty—“ Take Care of the Pence, 
and the Pounds will,” &c. &. &c.—Centenaries and 

Commemorations— Personal and Pecniiar. 

Max Miiller’s Second Series. 


In 
beg 

e Public Schools Re III, The London Schools. 
Memoirs of Richard Whately. 


Our Trade. 
The Death of Speke. 
William Blackwood aod Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DE PORQUET'S STANDARD FRENCH 

DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de L'RCOLIER FRANCAIS, 
for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor.) 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATION a EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian 


Grammar. . 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d, bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. : 
HISTOIRE @ANGLEIFERRB. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s, 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading- 
Book). 8s. 6d. 3 


London: Sim Marshall, and Co., and may be had of 
the Author, at nis Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley square, N.W. 


This day, facp. 8vo, lapping edges, cloth, 2s. 6d. . 
WO YEARS AFTER and ONWARDS. 
By the Author of The Coming Struggle.“ 


This volume is one of deep and absorbing interest. The 
enormous sale, 1 to TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES, 
of the Author’s former Publications, amply warrants the ex- 
pectation that this New Work will attain equal, if not greater 
popularity. 

Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


R. GUTHRIES ANECDOTES and 
val . aaa Fourth Edition, Enlarged, now ready, 
p , 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HE REV. C. H. SPURGEON and HIS 
OPPONENTS. See the BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
October, price 6d. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN PULSFORD. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 6d., or in cloth d, post free, 


J ESUS REVEALING the HEART of GOD. 


Tenth Thousand, price 2d., or 14s, per 100. 
3 EVERY CREATURE. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Cheap Bdition, price 18. 6d., post free, 
HE BEGINNINGS of the DIVINE LIFE. 
By Rev. H. R. Reynowps, B. A., President of Cheshunt 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


THs ct EN EES FRIEN D. 

2 Den s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d.; cloth gilt, 
Sete r have been issued (exclusive 

of all foreign and American editions prising 

Landen: WARREN Rat. and 65 ad ay 1 

James Nisbet and Co.; and all Booksellers, * 


In the press, Edited by Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B., 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the AUTHOR 
of “THE SINNER’S FRIEND.” 6o, cloth. 


R. HUNTER’S LETTERS on the LUNGS. 
intended for those suffering from Pulmonary 
Complaints. A series of plain practical letters on affections of 
the mucous membrane of the nose, throat, larynx, and lungs, 
embracing the nature, causes, and treatment of Catarrh, Sore 
Throat, Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Consumption, and Asthma. By 
Rosert Hunter, M. D., late Editor of the New York 
Journal of Diseases of the Chest,” &., &c. With a Preface by 
J. J. Macorzcor, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. Just published, price 
2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 


—ůů 


Mitchell and Co., Red Lion - oourt, Fleet-street. 


— — 


By the Author of Our Heavenly Home,” &c. 


TRUTHS for the DAY of LIFE and the 
HOUR OF DEATH. Second Edition. Feap,, 5s. 

“Three cases have recently come under my notice in which 
the book has been made, by the Holy Spirit, the means of 
bringing peace and joy to the troubled conscience. Pull 
to the overflowing with sound Gospel truth.’”’—Extract from a 
letter from the Rev. A. C. Price, minister of the Lock Chapel, 
to the Editor of the Record 


OUR HEAVENLY HOME; or, Glimpses 
a — and Bliss of the Better World. Seventh Edition 

GOD'S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT; or, Views 
= L e and Work of Jesus Christ. Third Edit ion. 

THE DYING COMMAND of CHRIST 
Feap., 28. 6d. 

. London: Virtue Brothers and Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


eee ee — 


Now ready, Part I., price 7d., illustrated. 


MiHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Edited by Dr. GUTHRIE. 
CONTENTS : 


1. The Angel’s Song. Parts I. and II. By the Editor. 

2. A Peep into a Waldensian Valley. By a Summer Tourist. 
With Illustrations. 

8, On the Names of God. By the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, 
Vicar of St. 91 Derby. 

4. Saint Augustine and Monica. By the Rev. S. J. Stone. 
With an Illustration. 

5. se —— c Highway. By the Author of Praying and 

orking.“ 

6. Saul, First King of Israel. Chap. I. Called to the Throne. 
By William Hanna, D. D. 

7. What a Blind Man can do. By John De Liefde. With an 
Illustration. 

8. A we Address on Earnestness. By Norman Macleod, 


9. The Angel and the Child. 

10. The Biography ofa Plant. By J. H. Balfour, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

11. The Labourer’s Hire. By N. Roussel. 

12, Kate the Grandmother ; or, the True Way out of Trouble. 
Chapters I. to IV. With Illustrations. 

18, How to Use the Gospels. First Paper. By Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

14. Jerusalem the Golden. With an Illustration. 

15. Beginning the Day in a Nottingham Warehouse. By W. 
G. Blaikie, D. D. Sate 

16. Thoughts for the Thoughtless. By One of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 8 

17. — Hospital. By a Lady Superintendent. With 
an Illustration. 

18. Revived ! 

19. Two Days with a London City Missionary. 

20. When I went out to Glean. With an Illustration. | 

21. To Brighton and Back every Sunday, Three Shillings. 
By a Working Man’s Wife. 

22. The Battle of Faith. By John Cairns, D.D. 

23. The Collier’s Day of Rest. By J. R. Leifchild. 

„„ The SUNDAY MAGAZINE is also issued in Penny 
Weekly Numbers, to be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents 


Publishing Office: 32, Ludgate-hill, Lundon. 3 
TRANGE TALES from HUMBLE LIFE. 


By Jonx AsnwortH. One Penny esck in Packets, 

1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
New Series. —MOTHERS.—TWENTY POUNDS.—ALL IS 
WELL.—MY UNCLE.—OLD ADAM.—ELLEN WILLIAMS, 


Manchester: W. Bremner and Co. London: F. Pitman. 


Just published, Third and Cheap Edition, price One Penny, 
([SACTARIAN ERRORS : a Word of Warn- 
ing. By the Rev. JosiaH Mitigr, M.A. 


% An excellent tract for distribution Mr. Miller’s text 
is very apropos to current controversies.” —Patriot. 


London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


2) OSS H GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 

MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the 2 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 4 at, 
by a novel application of his uarivalled Machinery for in — 
Steel Pens, he has int a NEW sRRIES of his use 1 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY 0 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 8 

Each Pen the impress of his name as a guaran 0 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 1. 3 

At the request of numerous persons en in tuitio — 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PB 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of — 
—— of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
— — suitable for the various kinds of Writing taug 


old ! Merchants 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 1 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the — * 
Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New , 

and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 
SS 
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Fleet-street, London; and Printed by Rontur 11904 
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